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TOKYO OR PEKING | 


China has advanced in 1953 in industrial 
production and productivity in spite of the 
tremendous strain of the war in Korea on the 
economy and the people of the country. The 
communist regime has consolidated its hold on the 
nation particularly on the younger and the growing 
generations. The| war potential of China has 
increased though it still is insignificant when 
compared with the leading powers in the modern 
world. Prospects of the Kuomintang or any other 
political group such as the ‘Third Force’ for a 
dislodgment of the communists, in all or part of 
China, are most discouraging and all talk, in 
Formosa, of a return of the Nationalist government 
to the mainland cannot be considered as serious. 
Unless world political conditions undergo a radical 
change such as could be brought about by the start 
of another global war the position of the Peking 
government must be regarded as_ secure. With 
every passing year the state power increases and 
the opposing elements, mainly among the older 
generations, decrease. The fact of a communist 
China has to be recognised and it will also have to 
be recognised that all nations, in East and West, 
must prepare to live, in ‘peaceful coexistence’ in 
the present historic period, with the communist 
states in Europe and Asia. 


While hostilities in the field have ended in 
Korea but continue in parts of Indochina and 
also, in the form of guerilla fighting in Malaya, 
the tension between the ‘two worlds’ has remained 
unchanged and eternal vigilance will continue to 
be the watchword and policy. Until this tension is 
very drastically reduced or an international war 
breaks out — which will be mainly a war between 
the two giants of this age, the US and the USSR 
—the ‘permanent emergency’ will continue. What 
may have appeared some time ago as intolerable 


and nerve-wrecking is slowly becoming normal and 
routine; the ‘permanent emergency’ is now an 
accepted fact and people have learned to live in 


such a world without feeling unduly perturbed and 
distressed. 


After the end of the last war it was generally 
agreed that China, under whatever regime, was 
bound to rise as a modern nation with all the 
consequences such a rise implied. At the same 
time it was believed that the defeat of Japan might 
result in East Asia becoming a sphere of influence 
of China particularly so in view of the fact that 
almost eight million Chinese were estimated to live 
in southeast Asian countries. However the debacle 
of the Nationalists and the ascendancy of the 
communists has changed the outlook in East Asia; 
Japan was assisted by the US and eventually 
became America’s ally thus securing a leading 
position in the world, once again; and China, under 
the ‘Peking regime, isolated itself from the world 
other than the Soviet bloc and met with yrowing 
suspicion and hostility not only in the Far East 
but in the world at large. There was in the Far 
East a power vacuum after the last war but it is 
now being rapidly filled by renascent Japan. 
Friend and foe have been observing, with admiration 
and perhaps jealousy, the wonderful re-emergence 
of Japan and hopes are now being pinned on a 
rearming and military strong Japan as a stabilising 
force in East Asia. In some quarters of the free 
world there were heard apprehensions in connection 
with Japan’s rearmament but such quarters have 
little influence on policy-making in the world’s 
capitals though they may sometimes confuse the 
public both in their own countries and also in Japan 
where one is very sensitive about foreign opinion. 
it is clearly in the interest of all nations other 
than those within the Soviet bloc to encourage and 
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assist in the industrial and commercial progress of. 
Japan with a view of seeing that country assuming 
the leading role in East Asia. In many ways 
certain economic interests of the free world nations 
seem to clash but differences can be removed if 
good will is shown everywhere and if the important 
principles of mutually-protective and mutually- 
beneficial policies are always remembered. Japan 
will not disappoint her allies and she will continue 
her pro-Western course but this will depend on the 
reaction of the Western nations and on their 
genuine reciprocation of the sincerity and Co- 
operation of the Japanese people. 


Other countries in the Far East are still 
economically backward and progress has been slow 
and there is not much hope for speeding up the 
present tempo. Perhaps it is too much to expect 
from peoples living in the tropical zone such as 
the Siamese, Malays, Indonesians, Filipinos, 
Burmese, Vietnamese, Cambodians, an early change 
in living and working conditions; geography and 
climate have not allowed man in the tropics to 
compete on equal terms with man in the temperate 
zone. Political influence in East Asia will there- 
fore be wielded by Japan and China—and of 
course by America and certain European nations, 
Russia included. The governments and peoples in 
all East Asian countries are growingly attracted 
by the Western ways of living and although there 
is much superficial opposition to things Western— 
springing entirely from an inferiority complex and 
similar emotional disturbances—the Westernisation 
is spreading gradually. China, under whatever 
regime, holds no attractions for the peoples of East 
Asia. Since Peking has arrogated to itself, with 
Moscow’s sanction, the role of East Asia’s leader, 
the dormant antipathy which China has met 
especially after the establishment of the nationalist 
Republic, is showing itself in ever more active 
forms and one can today discern strong anti- 
Chinese undercurrents from Rangoon to Manila and 
from Djakarta to Bangkok. While Peking meets, 
to say the least, with suspicion in all East Asia, 
the star of Tokyo is rising and pro-Japanese 
sentiments are being increasingly shown in the Far 
East. Japan has something to offer to the peoples 
of East Asia — spiritually, culturally and of course 
economically. A good deal of Japanese influence 
in the Far East is caused by a negative factor— 
the fear of China; however Japan is also welcomed 
as a progressive force which has admirably blended 
cultures of most of the highly civilised nations and 
has produced attractive patterns of living. The 
genius of Japan and the scientific and technological 
achievements of the Japanese find everywhere in 
East Asia admiration which is largely based on 
emotional factors— pride and satisfaction that a 
nation in East Asia could advance, in so short 
time, to the level of the Western world. That the 
Japanese people are in many ways and in historic 
development as well more like the Europeans than 
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the peoples in East Asia is often conveniently 
forgotten. | 


The guarantor of the security and the freedom 
of the peoples in East Asia as of all other peoples 
remains the UN. The threat of the communist 
conspiracy is less real than it seemed a few years 
ago. The might of the UN, under US leadership, 
can no longer be challenged by the Soviet bloc. 
But the hostility of Peking remains a fact which 
is felt all over the Far East and which has to be 
faced—and met. This hostility becomes more 
ominous as the war-making potential of communist 
China increases. It is not enough to remain 
prepared against communist aggression but policies 
have to be devised—and carried out—to foil, 
over a period of time, any designs which the rulers 
in Peking may have in their minds. These policies 
appear obvious to any student of political affairs 
in East Asia. 
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INCREASING STRENGTH AND STABILITY OF BRITAIN’S ECONOMY © 


Evidence of the increasing strength and 
stability of Britain’s economy is shown in official 
figures of average earnings and employment in 
the United Kingdom. The state of employment is 
indicated by the fact that the working population 
rose by about 120,000 in August. Yet the number 
of workpeople registered as unemployed showed a 
a decrease and there was also a fall in the number 
of operatives working short time in manufacturing 
establishments; an increased number of operatives 
were reported to be working overtime. In August 
the number of persons in civil employment — that 


is, industry, commerce and services of all kinds — 


rose by more than 100,000. ‘Practically all the 
manufacturing industries showed increased 
employment. 

In the spring of this year Britain’s Ministry 
of Labour made one of its periodical inquiries into 
average weekly earnings and working hours of 
manual wage earners employed in manufacturing 
industries generally, and in a number of the 
principal non-manufacturing industries in the 
United Kingdom. This inquiry covered about 
64,000 establishments, and the number of wage 
earners, about whose average earnings information 
was obtained, was not less than 6% millions. The 
inquiry showed that in the last pay week in April 
this year the average weekly earnings of workers 
in manufacturing industries—men and _ youths, 
women and girls, skilled operatives, and unskilled 
workers and general labourers—was 157s. 7d. 
This figure included payments for overtime, night 
work, piece work, or other methods of payment by 
results. 


Average weekly earnings of workers in 
October 1938 was 53s. 3d. This was practically 
doubled by October 1946 and has risen steadily year 
by year since then. Wartime increases in average 
earnings were reflected in the 1946 figure — 101s. 
The percentage increase since October 1938 was 90 
per cent in 1946, and 196 per cent in April 1953. 
The cost of living, of course, also rose but certainly 
by a good deal less. It should be emphasised that 
the percentage increases in average earnings 
represent the combined effects of a number of 
factors. These include increases in rates of wages, 
the effect of increases or decreases in the number 
of hours worked and in the proportion of hours 
paid for in overtime, weekend, and night shifts, 
the extension of systems of payment by results in 
some industries and increased output by the 
workers affected. Changes in the proportions of 
men, boys, women and girls employed in different 
occupation, and changes in the proportion of 
workers employed in different industries likewise 
made their influence felt. 

From the trade union standpoint there is 
in the fact that in the 
industries covered by these inquiries the average 


level of rates of wages for a full reiitindene week’s 
work, exclusive of overtime, was 119 per cent 
higher in April 1953 than in October 1938. The 
raising of wage rates is, of course, an outcome of 
the practice of collective bargaining by unions and 
organisations of employers. 


Another method of appraising the _ social 
Significance of this upward trend in average 
earnings and of negotiated wage rates, is shown by 
comparing them with the changes in the cost of 
living recorded in the Index of Retail Prices 
maintained by the Ministry of Labour. ‘This shows 
that the cost of living rose by 41 per cent between 
June 1947 and April 1953. In the same period 
wage rates rose by 35 per cent while between April 
1947 and April 1953 earnings rose by 52 per cent. 
It is quite clear from this that in general United 
Kingdom trade unions have successfully steered a 
middle course in their wage policies and that their 
members’ standard of living is rising with the 
national production. 


At the recent annual Trades Union Congress 
the delegates uniformly rejected the contention of 
the spokesman of one union who sought to get the 
Congress to declare its complete opposition to wage 
restraint, but agreed without a dissenting voice io 
another motion which asked Congress to reject any 
form of ‘wage restraint “which might interfere 
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INNOVATION OF THE BALLOT BOX IN CHINA 


The elections at basic levels which have been 
proceeding in various parts of mainland China for 
many months received the hallmark of hierarchy 
when Chairman Mao Tse-tung and other heads of 
the Communist Party and People’s Government on 
Dec. 8 and 10 ceremoniously recorded their votes 
in the Hsitan and Chung-nan-hai districts of 
Peking, where the CCP Central Committee and the 
People’s Government are located. Comrade Mao 
and his old comrades, we are told, cast their votes 
just like any other voter. The polling stations on 
this occasion were “characterised by solemnity and 
simplicity” and carried out in “a solemn 
atmosphere.” The two most beautiful buildings 
in the region, the Ching Cheng Hall and the Chih 
Kuang Pavilion, familiar to so many of the 
Dynastic rulers, were the polling stations for the 
elite. The electorate are said to have polled 
100%, but while most of the great personalities in 
the Government were named, the candidates for 
whom they went through these motions were not 
as much as mentioned. 

The Communists, thorough as ever, have 
perhaps wrought better than they know. They 
are using the ballot-box and the electoral processes 
for purposes quite different from those normally 
associated with Parliamentary democracy. But 
the innovation is a historic one in this ancient 
land, for the ballot box has never been utilised or 
even known in all the long and unparalleled 
experience of a people wise with the hoary 
knowledge of thousands of years of civilised living. 
There was only one method of change—by 
conquest or internal upheaval and civil war. The 
system of changing Governments and deciding 
great issues of State by the ballot-box was 
unknown. It is the greatest innovation of all— 
as it may, when properly used, become the most 
precious. 

Whether because of orders from above, or 
because they were singularly enterprising, the 
Szechuan Provincial Election Committee led the 
way in a “general election experiment” in four 
village areas (hsiang) in four different counties 


with the freedom of collective bargaining and 
independent arbitration”. This latter motion was 
linked with the question of stabilising the cost of 
living, and in discussing it Mr. Arthur Deakin, the 
head of the giant Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, emphasised the view of the General Council 
of the Congress that wage increases, which merely 
lead to corresponding increases in costs and prices, 
are futile. It has been the policy of the General 
Council, he said, to urge the trade union point of 
view in regard to subsidies, taxation, and all the 
other major considerations which are connected 
with Congress’s policy of seeking to secure a stable 
price level, as well as the improvement of wage 
standards by trade union negotiation. 


election unit. 


between April and June, 1953. The results were 
published in some detail in the Communist press, 
and are of peculiar interest in view of the “general 
election” now approaching completion throughout 
the country. The first step was to establish the 
Hsiang Election Committees. The Party work 
team and the Chairman of the local election com- 
mittee first called a conference of officials. Then 
they held consultations with the activists of the 
Party, Youth League organisations and people’s 
bodies in the hsiang, after which they proposed 
“persons highly respected by and most popular 
with the masses” as members of the hsiang election 
committee. Then the list of committee members 
would be approved at the county level and then 
made public. The committee, having been inau- 
gurated in this way, then draws up general election 
plans, submits them to the superior levels for 
approval and works out systems of reporting, 
meeting and liaison. The general election work 
was carried out under the centralised leadership of 
the hsiang election committee while members of 
the committee and cadres of the work team 


separately took charge of the work in the electoral 
districts. 


The second ~stage was the demarcation of 
electoral districts and election units. In three of 
the four hsiang a natural village was used as a 
single electoral district and one inhabitant as the 
But villages vary a good deal, and 
later one of the hsiang took seven or eight hamlets 
with about 100 households as one electoral district. 
It divided one natural village into two or three 
electoral districts, each of which had to elect two 
or three delegates, formed the residents of each 
hamlet into residents’ units, and facilitated both 
election and production activities, by dividing the 
hsiang’s 69 residents’ teams into 164 election units. 
Of the total voters 91.6% took part “‘and the mutual 
acquaintance of the masses made it easy to choose 
candidates.” Next came the census-taking and 
registration of voters, preceded by good publicity 
and mobilization work. In training cadres for 
census-taking, all the four hsiang used local 


people. The county trained only one or two 


leading technical men for each hsiang, who in 
turn got the “local intellectuals” (school teachers) 
to join in the registration work. These worked at 
key points and later extended their work to other 
areas. In each electoral district a team reviewed 
the qualifications of voters. The team consisted of 
three to five members, including one official of the 
Party work team, one member of the local security 
team, and one to three activists. Their job is not 
to examine all voters but to examine a few persons 
of special category, and to explain to counter- 
revolutionaries why they cannot vote. Those 
whose status is umsolved or uncertain have to 
await the decision of the election committee. 
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The next stage is the nomination of candidates. 
The main link here is to combine the election work 
with the struggle against bureaucratism, com- 
mandism and breaching of law and _ discipline. 
“Only by combining election work with the anti- 
bureaucratic struggie, and by maintaining good 
relations between the cadres and the masses can 
candidates be nominated in a satisfactory manner. 
The relations between the officials and the masses 
were “improved” in the four experimental hsiang 
by a variety of methods. First there was a 
conference of party, Youth League, principal 
cadres and activists at which policy was explained 
in detail, morale built up, etc., mistakes admitted 
and leadership problems examined. “With the 
improvement of relations between the cadres and 
the masses in the four hsiang, the vast majority of 
the cadres were found to enjoy the support of the 
masses and over 80% of them were elected as 
delegates.” 


Candidates can be nominated in two ways, 
(a) by joint nomination by the Party and League 
branches and people’s bodies, after which the list 
of candidates is handed over to the masses for 
consideration. ‘“‘Public opinion should be con- 
sulted and those unsatisfactory to the masses 
removed from the list.” Only after such prepara- 
tions is a preliminary list of candidates to be made 
public. The other way (b) is to nominate 
candidates from below. In such cases a great 
number of candidates will be nominated. For 
instance in one hsiang 45 delegates were to be 
elected but 160 were nominated by the masses at 
the first time. This trouble was mainly due to the 
“remnants of old democracy” on the part of certain 
eadres who considered only such a way to be 
democratic “whereas in practice it hinders the 
manifestation of real democracy.” 


Success or failure of election meetings is held 
to be inseparable from the series of publicity, 
education, and organization work in the whole 
process of the general election. Also, an “impor- 
tant part” is played by the preparatory work 


- before the election meetings, and the conduct of 


these meetings. These include the selection of a 
most suitable date so as not to imterfere with 
production while encouraging a good response; 
the encouragement of women to play their part; 
the settlement of concrete difficulties in the way 
of attendance, such as the care of the children; 
etc. Percentage of voters ranged from 93.6% to 
88%. In one hsiang, however, preparatory work 
was very unsatisfactory and there were far fewer 
voters at election meetings. 


Following the election of delegates, the first 
hsiang people’s congresses were held in three of 
the four hsiang, and devoted their attentions to 


the solution of problems the masses insisted on 


being solved, particularly the production problem 
of the moment and the problem of the “5—too- 
many” in the countryside. One hsiang decided to 
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excavate a large pond to conserve water against 
drought. The congress also elected hsiang chiefs 
and government members, reorganized the hsiang 
organisations and introduced “practical and 
feasible systems.” One decision was that the 
hsiang chief and _ secretary would not have 
concurrent posts, while all other members of the 
hsiang council concurrently take up posts as 
chairmen of various committees of the hsiang 
government, and each will supervise the adminis- 
tration of one tsun. The congress also decided to 
“change the former chaos” and to exercise strict 
control over the filling up of forms. It was also 
decided to elect a chief representative for each 
natural village, whose job it was to contact the 
delegates, oversee the implementation of decisions, 
give impetus to work and eliminate the “5—too- 
many” in the countryside. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


FLCOGOD CONTROL IN THE FAR EAST 


The UN Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE) in its publication ‘“‘The Proceedings of the 
Regional Technical Conference on Flood Control in Asia 
and the Far East” deals with the difficulties encountered in 
taming the turbulent rivers of the region and outlines the 
steps that are being taken to harness them. 


The United Nations is prepared to assist nations re- 
quiring help both with equipment and advice, and the costs 
incurred in the case of expert advice and of conferences 
and training institutes organised in any of the recipient 
countries are shared between the UN and the recipient coun- 
try on an equitable basis. 


The battle against floods is a part of the unceasing 
struggle in Asia and the Far East to produce sufficient food 
for its teeming millions and to raise the standard of living 
of its people. It has been going on for centuries and is 
still going on. Under the pressure of population, flood con- 
trol methods are improved and made more comprehensive. 
The development of modern advances in technique through- 
out the world has enabled considerable advances to be 
made in the combined development of water resources for 
a variety of uses, such as the control of water to avoid 
floods and soil erosion and to permit its use for irrigation, 
navigation and production of hydroelectric power. 


No country in the world has a monopoly of the best 
methods; every part of the world has a contribution to make 
and has significant experience from which those responsible 
for the control of floods have much to learn. Some of the 
problems in Asia and the Far East are peculiar to this 
region of heavy monsoon rainfall, and in each country of 
the region pioneers in flood control have attempted mea- 
sures to suit local conditions for centuries. The fullest 
possible mobilization of this knowledge and experience is 
essential to equip the various countries for feeding its 
hungry millions, to free them from the fear of floods and 
to raise and maintain their standards of living. 


Since B.C. 2297, when the earliest recorded flood in 
history took place, flowing down the Yellow River in North 
China and earning for it the name of the “River of Sorrows’’, 
the question of floods has leomed large in the minds of 


men, although as yet no all-round solution has been found 
for their effective prevention. 


Asia, being more backward in certain respects than 
Western nations, has suffered from floods to a greater ex- 
tent than the latter. It is consequently all the more satis- 
factory that the UN is strongly stressing the importance 
of assisting Asian countries in combatting the menace. 


Control of floods is vital to the solution of the food 
problem as well as of other related matters, as although no 
precise estimate has been made of the extent of damage, 
direct or indirect, caused in the Far East to crops, lands, 
public utilities, etc., it is believed that floods damage or 
destroy annually about 10 million acres of land and crops 
in Asia and the Far East and affect the lives and well- 
being of over 17 million persons. 


From time immemorial man has been attempting to 
subdue the forces of nature and various methods like mar- 
ginal embankments, training works, etc., have been tried. 
The latest method of controlling the floods is by storage 
of flood waters in the upper reaches of the river, allowing 
only as much water into the channels as can pass without 
doing any damage. This~has the further advantage that 
the stored water can be released during the dry months 


according to necessity and an even flow maintained through- 
out the year. 


The Bureau of Flood Control, as an international body, 
can contribute to the well-being of humanity by tackling 
the problems created by rivers which flow through areas 
under the jurisdiction of different governments. The inter- 
national aspect of such rivers makes it difficult, without the 
agency of some such body to obtain united action in regard 
to the river as a whole. 


It is a sobering thought that over 200 million people or 
one-fifth of the entire population of the region lives under 
the protection of embankments extending over 12,000 miles. 
Breaches occur in these embankments year after year, with 
death and destruction following in their wake. Over 17 
million people are annually affected by these disasters, while 
the annual damage to property is estimated. at 1000 million 
rupees and the loss of crops at between 1% to 2 million 
tons of food grains. 


An outline of the problem indicates the difficulties to 
be faced in attempting to obtain any solution of river 
flooding. The gravity of the situation is exemplified in the 
case of the Yellow River, which has changed its course 
several times in recorded history, devastating each time vast 
areas of rich cultivated lands. Over a million acre feet of 
silt per annum is carried by the Yellow River, the coarser 
grades of which, deposited over culturable lands, renders 
them unfit for crop production for decades. 


Through centuries of struggle against floods, the coun- 
tries in the East developed special techniques for dealing 
with the floods. They consisted mainly in adapting the 
crops to conditions of prolonged flooding and to keeping 
the floods out by embankments. ‘The first method of adapt- 
ing the crop to suit the normal flood condition was prac- 
tised on the Mekong River of Cambodia and South Viet- 
Nam, and the Central Plain of the Chao Phya River of Thai- 
land. Where the flood waters were likely to stand four 
to five metres deep, a special variety of rice was employed 
whose growth kept pace with the rise in flood-levels, provided 
the latter did not exceed a few centimetres a day. The 
seccnd method of protection by flood embankments was the 
most prevalent, but there was always the danger of breaches 
which, in many cases, could be disastrous. 


The other methods of flood control such as river train- 
ing, the construction of storage, detention and diversion 
dams, or wholesale soil conservation in the catchment areas 
has been practised in a small way in the region of Asia and 
the Far East. In this case the problem of silting of reser- 
voirs assumes great importance. Flood control will be 
gradually lost as the reservoirs get silted up. Will there 
then be more sites for fresh reservoirs or detention basins, 
or will modern engineering find a way of desilting the 
reservoir, to arrest silt moving into the reservoir or pre- 
vent soil erosion to the extent that no more silt finds its 
way into the river water than what can be carried through 
the discharge sluices in the dam? 


It is a most complex problem. No two catchments. 
rivers or floods are the same. Therefore, there can be no 
generalisation. Each river is a problem in itself. But that 
dees not mean that there is no scope for the evolution 
of general principles and methods which can serve as effec- 
tive guides to the short and long range solutions of most 
of the flood problems. Crop adaptation, dikes, river train- 
ing, storage reservoirs, detention basins, diversion works, 
desilting of. reservoirs through sluices or silt removal by 
other artificial means, and soil conservation over the catch- 
ment are among the known methods. No one method cai 
have universal application. A combination of several of 
these may offer the most satisfactory solution in any parti- 
cular case. It would, however, be unwise to over-emphasize 
the role of any particular method to the exclusion of others. 
There are enthusiasts who believe that, the only sound 
method of flood protection is through dikes, and proper river 
training; others believe in soil conservation as the only 
solution and still others pin their faith on storage dams 
and detention basins. There appears to be a general ten- 
dency to overdraw the picture. Each method has its own 
field of application but it also has its limitations. 


Taken in all its aspects, flood control sets a tremendous 
problem, but with goodwill and a united effort such as 
the United Nations is now exerting itself to provide, a 
solution should undoubtedly be found. 


* * * 
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COMMONWEALTH AND STERLING AREA TRADE 


The “Statistical Abstract for the Commonwealth and 
Sterling Area’’, which has just been published for the Board 
of Trade by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, gives details 
of Commonwealth and Sterling Area trade. The first part 
of the Abstract has been expanded to include summary 
tables for both the Sterling Area and the Commonwealth 
generally for the years 1948 to 1952. These tables relate 
primarily to imports and exports but include a few giving 
other economic data as a general background to the trade 
figures (e.g. production, consumption and prices of major 
commodities exported by the Sterling Area). The second 
part of the Abstract gives tables for individual countries and 
follows closely the form of previous Abstracts. Each inde- 
pendent member of the Commonwealth and nearly every 
colonial territory is included. One section of the tables 
covers the direction of trade of each country for the years 
1949 to 1952 and a second section gives commodity details 
for the years 1950 to 1952. 

The summary tables spotlight changes in the pattern of 
Sterling Area and Commonwealth tradé. The Abstract 
shows, for example, that the general decline in the value 
of Sterling Area exports between 1951 and 1952, while 
common to all the major exporters among sterling Common- 
wealth countries, was not shared by many territories in 
Africa or the West Indies—the Rhodesias, Nigeria, Tan- 
ganyika, British Guiana, for example, nor by the Irish Re- 
public or Burma. It enables the trade of each Common- 
wealth country with the various currency areas to be 
examined, and shows, for instance, that South African- 
imports from the Dollar Area, which in 1950 fell to less 
than half those in 1948, rose again in 1951 and 1952, ac- 
counting for one-quarter of her total imports. It is also 
possible to trace the considerable influence exerted on the 
exports of the Sterling Area by price changes in a few 
primary commodities. 

* . * 


INDIA’S EXTERNAL PAYMENTS 


India’s external payments position in the first half of 
1953 indicates that the earlier trend of surpluses has been 
reversed. A current account surplus in the first quarter 
of the year was followed by a deficit of Rs 136 million 
(US$28.6 million) in the second quarter, so that for the 
half-year period as a whole the surplus was only Rs 5 million 
($1.05 million). In the second half of 1952 there was a 
current account surplus of Rs 635 million ($133.4 million). 
For that pericd a trade surplus of Rs 186 million ($39.1 
million) was recorded, but for the first six months of this 
year there was a trade deficit of Rs 399 million ($83.8 
million), since exports fell more sharply than imports. 

India’s position vis-a-vis Pakistan, the rest of the 
sterling area, and OEEC countries worsened this year, while 
that with the dollar area and the rest of the world improved. 
Whereas in the second half of last year there was a surplus 
of Rs 425 million ($89.3 million) with the sterling area, 
excluding Pakistan, in the first half of this year there was 
a deficit of Rs 37 million ($7.8 million). The surplus with 
the dollar area, however, rose from Rs 84 million ($17.6 
million) to Rs 102 million ($21.4 million). 


JAPANESE SHIP EXPCRTS 


Prospects of increased foreign demand for Japanese 
ships consequent upon a number of export promotion mea- 
sures, including a subsidy on steel production intended for 
shipbuilding, have begun to deteriorate. The 1953 goal of 
100.000 gross tons of export shipping contracts may not 
be reached. Dry-cargo freight rates are still at, or near, 
their postwar lows, and even the normal seasonal rise in 
the oil-tanker freight rates has not yet occurred. Both 
these factors indicate keen international competition in 
shipping which, along with other market factors, has de- 
pressed the demand for Japanese ships from potential 
foreign purchasers, who are said to be offering increasingly 
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lower prices to the Japanese shipyards and insisting on 
contract terms which are not profitable for Japan. Thus, 
whereas in early September a Japanese firm concluded a 
foreign contract for two 32,500 ton tankers at a price of 
$145 per deadweight ton, payable in U.S. dollars upon 
completion of the ships, current negotiations for a contract 
for one or more 38,000 ton tankers for a Liberian firm 
are running into difficulties because the Liberian firm is 
offering to pay only $130 per d.w. ton, payable in sterling, 
on a five-year instalment basis. Furthermore, a contract 
for a 32,000 ton tanker for a U.S. buyer has been cancelled 
because of the buyer’s insistence that the Japanese firm. 
put up guarantee money and agree to certain other un- 
acceptable conditions. A provisional contract for two 4,200 
ton freighters for the Chilean Government has also been 
suspended owing to the depreciation of the Chilean exchange 
rate. The outcome of Japanese participation in the inter- 
national bidding for building thirty-four freighters, aggre- 
gating 68,000 tons, for the Indonesian Government is also 
uncertain. 


* * 


HONGKONG’S POSTAL SERVICE 


The Hongkong Post Office undoubtedly rendered a ser- 
vice to the community in the prompt delivery of mails 
over the Christmas season. This service is as a rule taken 
very much for granted and the organisation involved and 
efficiency shown only occasionally come into the limelight, 
as with the delivery of Christmas mails. 

This year, the amount of mail, both local and outgoing, 
handled by the Post Office far exceeded the figures for pre- 
vicus years. In the ten-day period up to Dec. 23, over 
2.1 million items were posted, including more than 300,000 
letters ccllected in Hongkong and Kowloon on Dec. 22 
alone. This forms a local record. In addition to this 
enormous number of posted items 20,661 parcels, 625 bags 
of airmail and 4,628 bags of surface mail were received 
in the same period. 

In 1951, the Hongkong Post Office, for the first time 
in its history, handled 1,199,004 items in a seven-day perioa 
just before Christmas. This was the first time that the 
cne million mark had been passed. The figure last year 
was 1,506,673 for ten days. 

An additional electric automatic stamp-cancelling 
machine, only recently installed, has contributed in no small 
measure to the speedy clearance of the letters to sorters. 

The appeal to the public to “Post Early” was well 
answered, and enabled the mails to be delivered without de- 
lay. To deal with over two million items in ten days 
was a formidable task, and without the cooperation of the 
public in posting early, the work could not have been ac- 
complished. 

The careful planning, which began as early as Septem- 
ber, coupled with the lessons learnt from previous _Christ- 
mases, worked well and ensured a smooth flow of traffic. 
The most difficult period was experienced on December 21 
and 22, when over half a million items were posted. At 
the same time, the contents of 1,104 bags of parcels and 
letters from the United States, which arrived on Dec. 20th, 
had to be handled together with a large amount of airmail 
correspondence from Europe, India, Malaya, etc., which ar- 
rived on Dec. 21st. This included two airmail despatches 
from the United Kingdom. To deal with this huge volume 
of mail it was necessary to mobilise staff from all sections, 
and it was not until after 10 p.m. on each evening that the 
office was once again clear. 

In Kowloon, the staff had a very trying time owing to 
the inadequate space in which they had to work. It even 
became necessary to extend the sorting office on to the car 
park at the rear of the office. But the staff was equal to 
the occasion under efficient supervision, and all mails were 
promptly cleared, although it involved working until after 
midnight. 
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The Airmail Despatching Section had its busiest days 
on December 19 and 21, when 3304 and 2556 lbs. of airmail 
respectively were despatched. 

Collectors of postage stamps will be interested to know 
that final preparations have been made for the withdrawal 
of Coronation stamps on December 31, 1953, and for the 
issue of the new Queen Elizabeth stamps which will be 
placed on sale from January 5, 1954. 


HONGKONG CINEMAS 


Although it is a generally accepted fact that for a 
place of its size Hongkong has an amazingly large number 
of cinema theatres, two more up-to-date houses are about 
to be added to the already long list of these amusements. 
The new ones—the Hoover and Golden Gate theatres—are 
nearing completion and will be opened to business within 
the next month or thereabouts. The Hoover Theatre stands 
on a site across the Street from the Roxy Theatre in the 
Causeway Bay district. There are found two other first- 
run houses, the Lee and Capitol Theatres, so that very soon 
we shall have four cinemas within the proverbial stone’s. 
throw of each other. And there is still another cinema 
house being built almost opposite Capitol theatre. 

A little further at North Point, there is already the 
Empire Theatre and several other smaller ones, the latter 
‘mainly showing Chinese films with the exception of the 
second-run house which forms part of the Great World 
Amusement Park, a block from the Empire. In spite of 
this, however, the Golden Gate is being built on the op- 
posite side of the street to the Empire, a few hundred 
yards further east. This will be another first run house and 
will be showing only British and American films. 

A survey of the cinema industry shows that there are 
already in operation ten first-run houses in Hongkong and 
in Kowloon. With the completion of the two mentioned 
above, there will be twelve such theatres. Then there are 
the five second-run houses on the Hongkong side and another 
three on the Mainland, not to mention a large number of 
cinemas showing only Chinese films. 

How is it, then, that despite their number, each one 
of the theatres, to all appearances at least, manages to hold 
its own in the face of such keen competition? The answer 
probably lies in the fact that apart from the cinemas, Hong- 
kong has little to offer in the way of entertainment. It is 
true that there is an occasional stage show, or a visit from 
some world-known celebrity, but by and large, the resident 
has to depend on the cinema for relaxation and entertain- 
ment. 

Time was when Hongkong had only three first run 
theatres—the King’s and the Queen’s, and one in Kowloon. 
Those were the days, happily now a thing of the past, when 
the managements of the theatres, smug in the knowledge 
that there was no choice for the public, could put on almost 
any film that suited their fancy. And when there was 
something really special, the Road Show price signs promptly 
went up. As the years went by, however, and more and 
more theatres came into existence, those responsible for 
the running of these houses of entertainment realised that 
they could not dictate any more to the public. Competition, 
always an excellent thing, forced them to give the public 
better value for their money. Prices were standardized, 
Road Show prices became nightmares of the past. 

It is deplorable that American films should have, more 
or less, the monopoly. There are lots of really good British 
pictures, but somehow they don’t draw. The Chinese still 
prefer Hollywood productions. Whatever the reason, there 
is no denying that-many American films are the big box 
office attractions and, looking upon it from a purely com- 
mercial angle, who can blame the cinema managers for 
putting on pictures that bring the best returns. 


FAR EASTERN 
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Of recent months French and Italian films have made 
small inroads in the Hongkong cinema business. Reason 
is, perhaps, that Continental films -have more sex. Like 
everything else that is a little different, the films have 
attracted a following. However, it is doubtful whether 
these Continental films will enjoy the same popularity after 
the novelty has worn off. 

During 1953 the takings of some theatres have shown 
a marked decrease. That is because in 1953 two first run 
houses were added. In other words, just as many people 
went to the pictures in 1953 as in 1952, the only difference 
being that whereas there were only eight Grat-run houses 
in 1952, there were 10 in 1953. 

+ * 
THE HONGKONG HOUSING SOCIETY 

The Society began life as a Sub-Committee of the 
Hongkong Council of Social Service in 1947, but became 
a separate body almost immediately. Many problems were 
encountered in the initial stages but the Society continued 
to press forward and finally in 1950 negotiations with 
Government were completed whereby a building site in 
Shamshuipo was obtained for a pilot scheme. During the 
past year, the Society, at the invitation of the Hongkong 
Council of Social Service has also taken over the manage- 
ment of the Ma Tau Chung Housing Estate, which com- 
prises 56 wooden huts situated in Argyle Street, Kowloon 
City. 

The Society was incorporated by Ordinance in May, 
1951, as a non-profit making organisation. The objects of 
this Society make it clear that there is a strong element 
of idealism behind the movement which aims at the pro- 
vision of reasonable accommodation at reasonable prices for 
the less wealthy members of the community. The Society 
is conscious of its responsibility to the public and indirectly 
to the taxpayer. It has never sought to make money. 
Members of the public may wonder how the Society has 
been able to acquire land and buildings valued at $2,043,472. 
The answer is that all the Society’s capital has been ob- 
teined from Government by way of a loan with interest 
at 34%% per annum. This capital plus interest is being 
amortised by monthly payments over 40 years. In all the 
Society will be called upon to make 480 payments and by 
the 30th October 1953, it has already made the first nine 
repayments. Government have also assisted by selling land 
at half the upset price. 

The cost of site formation has been borne by the U.K. 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund and there can 
be few better purposes on which the C.D. & W. funds could 
be expended in Hongkong, as it will be appreciated that 
the cost of site formation on any of the marginal pieces of 
land which remain undeveloped would be so great as to 
render it impossible to embark on any “low cost’’ housing 
scheme. 

In other respects the Society operates on normal busi- 
ness lines, employing professional advice at recognised fees 
for architectural, accounting and management work. One 
of the main objects of the Society is to establish a personal 
relationship between landlord and _ tenant. The Society 
makes itself responsible for the internal and external up- 
keep of the buildings which it owns and defects are made 
good as soon as they appear. 

The achievements of the Society to date consist of 
the construction of some 270 flats at Sheung Li Uk—170 
are for families of 6 adults, and 100 for families of 4 
adults (children under ten years of age count as half). 
The construction of flats at Sheung Li Uk is the cheapest 
compatible with the standards laid down in the Buildings 
and Public Health (Sanitation) Ordinances and represents 
an attempt to provide adequate accommodation for members 
of the lower income group. The Sheung Li Uk scheme was 
considered a pilot scheme. 
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Government have allocated a large site at Hung Hom 
for new building. The Society intends to develop this site 
by building ten blocks, comprising 1,026 flats and 21 shops. 
Government agreed to finance the scheme by lending the 
Society up to $7,500,000 and by arranging for the U.K. 
Government to bear the cost of site formation by a sub- 


stantial grant from the Colonie] Development & Welfare 


Fund. The Society decided to concentrate on flats for 
families of 5 and 7 adults, i.e., the larger families. 


* * 


HONGKCNG COTTON TEXTILES IN 1953 


Although cotton yarn trade was not brisk, prices were 
steady especially for local yarns and due to this the 
margin of profit had been fairly even. The opening months 
of the year saw some slackness due to the absence of 
demand locally and abroad. In early March trade was at 
its worst, the price per bale towards the end of the first 
week of March being around $1,060 or 20’s yarn. Later 
prices went up steadily as buying from Indonesia for piece 
goods and yarn picked up. It maintained a rather steady 
trend since with Indonesia as the biggest buyer throughout 
the year. Indonesia buys mostly from Hongkong because 
Djakarta is short of U.S. dollars and therefore could not 
buy from Japan. For their Hongkong purchases they pay 
in Hongkong dollars or sterling. Hongkong 20’s yarn is 
relatively cheaper than Japanese. In April the price was 
$1,280 per bale of 400 pounds and this prevailed until the 
end of August and early September when Indonesia stopped 
buying. As a result prices receded to below $1,200 a bale. 
This figure was maintained until the end of November. 
Then the market showed improvement due to buying from 
Korea where “Red Rose” and “Pine and Bamboo”’ brands 
are popular. Business in these two brands claimed the 
major portion in the increased volume of business with 
prices retaining firmness till the end of the year. 

During the months of September through November 
prices remained steady in spite of the falling off in orders 
from Indonesia because certain interests in Hongkong booked 
from local mills a considerable amount of piece goods. It 
appears that this was a speculation because demand did 
not warrant the placing of these huge orders. The orders 
were placed in the expectation that Indonesia would em- 
bark on new buying about October but this failed to mate- 
rialise and a considerable loss was sustained. However the 
yarn speculators did manage to export a part of their 
stock. 

At present the cotton yarn and textile markets depend 
a great deal on Indonesia. Prices rise when orders are 
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>> Often Cheaper - Always Faster 
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>> less Handling - Lower Insurance 


FREIGHT 


> Lighter Packing - Increased Markets 


; Consult your Forwarding Agent or 
JARDINE, MATHESON & CO., LTD. (General Agents in Hong Kong ead China) 
14-16 Pedder St., H.K. Tel. 27765-6, and 1 Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon Tel. 59161-2-3. 
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W. R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHina) Ltp. 
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received from that country. Indonesia remains our biggest 
buyer although it secured also a good deal of textiles from 
Japan. Barter business in piece goods between Hongkong 
and Indonesia flourishes. 

If the general trend of the textile business in 1954 
should turn to a barter basis the outlook will be unfavour- 
able. Most of the goods we get in exchange from Indonesia 
are foodstuffs and farm products and there is only a small 
market here to absorb that. However if we were enabled 
to barter our textiles against industrial raw materials the 
situation for the textile and general trade would turn very 
promising. 

* * * 
HONGKONG NEW BUILDING 

The number of office and other public buildings that 
have sprung up during the year now drawing to a close 
gives lie to the cpinion, so often expressed, that 1953 has 
been a year of inactivity and depression. In the very heart 
of the business section of the Island new office buildings 
have been erected. The Hongkong Land Investment & 
Agency Co. Ltd. has put up a new block in Queen’s Road 
where the Mercantile Bank of India resumed its premises. 
The same Company will soon pull down two old buildings, 
namely the Chung Tin building and the Hotel Cecil building; 
on this site will be built a new office block, with space on 
the ground floors for shops and stores, which will be joined 
up with Alexandra House. The Hongkong & Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation will soon be moving into their new Kowloon 
premises on Nathan Road. This is an imposing structure 
and will have accommodation for more offices on the penin- 
sula. Time was when people were reluctant to have their 
offices on Kowloon side, but the mainland has been de- 
veloped to such an extent in recent years that it is no 
longer regarded a disadvantage to have one’s office on 
the other side of the harbour. The Chinese General Cham- 
ber of Commerce, having sold their present headquarters 
to the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union, are putting up a new 
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building along Connaught Road Central and when com- 
pleted this will be a worthy addition to the many modern 
office buildings of Hongkong. And the new Hongkong Hotel 
building, in Pedder Street, will be another such addition. 


The new Tsan Yuk Hospital will be one of the most 
modern hospital buildings. On the northern end of the 
island are two new cinema buildings nearing completion. 
there will also be room in these buildings for many shops 
and apartments. The Hongkong Cold Storage Company 
are finishing an up-to-date structure both in design and 
equipment. Two large stadiums were completed during the 
year—the Hongkong Footbal! Club Stadium in Happy Valley 
and the South China Athletic Association Stadium on Caro- 
line Hill. Work on the Government Stadium in Sookun- 
poo, designed to accommodate 35,000 people, with provision 
being made for an additional 25,000, has been started. When 
completed this stadium will be something of which Hongkong 
may well be proud as it will not only boast a full-sized 


football field but will also have facilities for track and 


field events. 


As far as new residential houses and flats are con- 
cerned, they are very numerous. However, special mention 
must be made of the project at Jardine’s Lookout, an ideal 
site on Tai Hang Road, where many modern two-storied 
houses and bungalows have sprung up during the past twelve 
months. Government as well as some utility companies 
have put up quarters for their personnel and this is con- 
tinuing at a rate that is astcunding in face of the com- 
plaints by so many people that Hongkong has seen its best 
days—from the trade point of view. The many new pro- 
jects have reacted favourably not on the construction busi- 
ness‘alone. All the trades affiliated with building and con- 
struction have benefitted in their own way, and employ- 
ment was found for very many people. While all this build- 
ing cannot be called a boom, it certainly has had the effect 
of giving a boost to the morale of a people all too ready 
to look only at the dark side of a picture. 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 
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PHILIPPINE FOREIGN TRADE TODAY 


By Alfredo J. Jacinto 


Philippine foreign trade, centuries before the coming 
of Magellan, had assumed an international character and 
scope as early as the 4th and 5th century B.C. when Indian 
traders visited the Philippines; the coming of Chinese mer- 
chants was about the 3rd and the 4th century A.D. By 
the 9th century, foreign commerce.in the Philippines was 
an established fact. Trading boats of Chinese, Japanese, 
East Indian and Indian origin have called at the more 
important trading posts of the Archipelago with Manila as 
an international centre of this ancient trade among Asiatic 
nations. 


With the advent of Spanish rule, Philippine external 
trade, heretcfore an Asiatic affair, gradually entered the 
world markets through Spain, Mexico and Peru. Inevitably, 
due to the Mercantile Doctrine which dominated the econo- 
mic thinking of governments in Europe during the 16th 
to 18th century, the volume and value of trade, by Royal 
Decree of the King of Spain, was controlled and confined 
to the Manila-Acapulco route commonly known to students 
of history as the “galleon trade’, thereby curtailing foreign 
participation. During the early part of the 19th century, 
with the decline of the Mercantile Doctrine, Philippine ports 
were re-opened to foreign traders, thus paving the way 
to an increased Philippine foreign trade. It was during this 
period, At first through the medium of British companies, 
that saw the entry and eventual participation of American 
traders in the international trade of the Philippines. The 
emergence of abaca and sugar in Philippine exports was 
noted during this period. 


With the assumption of Philippine sovereignty by the 
United States after the signing of the Treaty of Paris in 
1898, the United States Congress passed the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff Act of 1909 providing for a free trade relationship 
between the two countries. From this year on, the geogra- 
phic direction, as well as in volume and value, Philippine 
external trade shifted from Spain and Mexico to the United 
States at a rapidly increasing rate with Philippine favor- 
able balances generally reflected until the outbreak of the 
Pacific war in 1941. Trade with countries other than the 
United States showed unfavcrable balances. It should be 
noted, however, that before the American Occupation, during 
the years 1855 to 1899, Philippine favorable trade balance 
with the United States reached a total of 188,000,000 
pesos. From 1909 until today, except during the Japanese 
Occupation, U.S. markets almost solely became the biggest 
cutlet of Philippine major exports. 


General Pattern 


Today since the end of World War II and the resump- 
tion of Philippine trade relations with the countries of the 
world, the shift from pre-war export balances to import 
balances, particularly with the United States, reflects the 
post-war change in pattern of Philippine international trade. 
The trade surplus which characterized the trend before the 
war reverted to a deficit—from a favorable figure of 
P.51,087,000 in 1941 to an adverse balance of P137,500,000 
in 1952. For a time in 1950, mainly due to the outbreak 
of the Korean War and the increased arms race it caused, 
plus the imposition of import and exchange controls in 
1949, a trend towards the resumption of the prewar pattern 
registered in Philippine foreign trade figures. A substantial 
recovery in Philippine international reserves position, which 


in 1949 fell to a figure considered the “danger line’, re- 


gistered with the trade deficit reduced from P.665.3 million 
in 1949 to P.10.6 million in 1950 and the pre-war geographic 


direction of trade becoming dominant. In this year the 
U.S. supplied 75 percent of Philippine import needs and 
bought 73 percent of her exports. 


By 1951, the immediate postwar trend of a huge import 
surplus emerged at a renewed increasing pace with a trade 
deficit of P.142.1 million. Export values progressively con- 
tracted while high prices for imports prevailed. 


In the year 1952, while registering a decrease in de- 
ficit from the 1951 figure, total external trade dropped in 
value by 13.1 percent compared with 1951. 


At the close of the first quarter this year, Philippine 
foreign trade position persisted to follow a pattern of excess 
imports over exports reaching this time the P15.3 million mark 
from January to March. A drop cf P45.3 million in excess tm- 
ports over exports was registered as compared with a similar 
period in 1952. The total trade velue for the first quarter 
cf 19538 amounted to P3890 million with total exports of 
P187.8 million and imports of P203.1 million. 


Compared with pre-war trade figures, the value of 
pestwar imports and exports seemed impressive. This, 
however, need not indicate an economic recovery from the 
devastation that the productive facilities suffered during the 
last war. This was made possible through inflated prices 
and the heavy inflow of dollars during the post-liberation 
period. It should be stated, however, that although there 
had been an apparent increase in value of Philippine trade 
figures, in terms of volume, exports were less than prewar 
while imports were very much greater. 


Direction of Trade 


In terms of geographic direction, the pre-war pattern 
of concentrated trade with the United States still charac- 
terizes Philippine foreign trade. The North American con- 
tinent provided 76.3 percent of imports and with it went 
68.4 percent of exports in 1952. It should be recalled that 
this pattern had long existed even before World War II. 
The indications are that this tendency will not in any way 
show a change in the immediate future. However, Philip- 
pine trade with other countries should not be considered 
insignificant. These countries accounted in 1952 for some 
25 percent of imports and about 30 percent of exports. 
The importance of diversifying markets for Philippine pro- 
ducts cannot be over-emphasized. 


Direction of International Trade 
— 1952 
(F.0O.B. Value in Million Pesos) 


| s Balance of Balance of 
Imports Exports Trade Imports Exports Trade 


962.5 819.4 —143.1 841.3 703.8 —137.5 
North America .. 711.0 525.4 —185.6 641.9 481.3 —160.6 
South America .. 8.7 15.9 oe 2.9 12.2 9.3 
North Western 

BuUrope 48.1 157.5 109.4 37.7 87.6 49.9 
Southern Europe . 7.6 19.4 11.8 10.0 17.2 7.2 
East Europe and 

Middle East ..... 26.0 6.0 20.0 25.8 7.5 18.3 
Other Asi@....... 157.7 72.9 &4.8 119.1 87.2 31.9 
2.0 9 1.1 2.8 .5 2.3 
Other Africa .... 8.2 6.0 6.0 
Other U.S. Insular 

Possessions 12.1 11.3 7 3.4 


* Less than P50,000. 


IMPORTS—One of the striking characteristics of im- 
ports after the war was the apparent huge amount of 
dollars used for the purchase of consumption goods. While 
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The main shopping street of Manila of which all Filipinos are justifiably proud because of 
its elegance and modernity. The street’s name, Escolta, is a hallmark of high quality goods. 
Manilans like to be seen on the Escolta and to frequent the many restaurants, bars and tea 
rooms which line the famous street. Manila today with Pasay City and Quezon City has a 


population well over 1% million. 


tently from 1949 to 1952. In 1949, coconut products and 
abaca accounted for 75 percent of total exports while sugar 
fell to 5 percent. In 1951 these three major export items 
maintained their positions. However, in 1952, sugar dis- 
lodged abaca from second place. The rehabilitation of the 
sugar industry greatly contributed to this change. 


Ten Leading Items of Exports 
1952 


(F.O.B. value in thousand pesos) 


Coconut and coconut preparations 243,351 
Cotton and miscellaneous fiber products ...............00. 17,679 
Wood, bamboo, rattan, reeds and manufactures .......... 2,939 
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this may be attributed to the destruc- 
tion of the productive facilities of the 
country and the exhaustion of available 
inventory stocks, the emphasis that con- 
sumption goods received in contrast 
with capital goods discouraged the early 
rehabilitation of the destroyed produc- 
tive facilities of the country. In 1950 
consumption goods comprised 50.1 per- 
cent of the total imports while capital 
goods accounted for only about 12.3 
percent. The proportion in the years 
past was more unbalanced. A marked 
improvement registered, however, in 
1952 when producers’ goods were at 
65.1 percent of the total imports while 
consumer goods were placed at 33.6 
percent. Trade and exchange controls 
had proven effective in this re-direction 
of the pattern of imports. 


The following table shows the ten 
leading items of imports. 


Ten Leading Items of Imports 
1952 


(F.0.B. value in thousand pesos) 


Textile fibers and manufactures ...... 173,351 
Metals and manufactures .............. 138,695 
Grains and preparations ............s6. 73,245 
Paper and manufactures .............. 36,602 
Tobacco and manufactures ............ 35,419 
Rubber and manufactures ............ 31,142 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes and medicines .. 28,728 

EXPORTS—tThe export pattern 


did not reflect any marked change 
from the pre-war tendencies. The con- 
centration on a few major items of 
exports prevailed. The three major ex- 
ports pre-war, copra, abaca, and sugar, 
still dominate the export items. From 
its premier position before the war, 
sugar was displaced by copra consis- 


General Observations 


World War II, the Korean War, the rearmament race 
and the ensuing economic conditions both national and 
international brought about the following major changes 
in the overall pattern of Philippine international trade which 
may be set down briefly :— 


1. The shift from excess exports over imports before 
the war to a persistent adverse trade balance; 2. Inflated 
prices for both items of import and export in contrast to a 
much lesser volume of exports and a much greater volume of 
imports compared with prewar; 3. A _ persistent concen- 
tration of exports to the United States, with a few major 
items of exports; 
goods during the early post-liberation period and the sub- 
sequent effort to re-direct this trend towards capitai goods; 
5. The concentration of export commodities to a few items. 


4. The heavy purchase of consumption. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 


(Special to the “‘Far Eastern Economic Review”’) 


Forecast for 1954 


For months past, there was a good deal of debating 
in connection with economic prospects for. 1954. Some 
economists predicted a strong recession; others saw an even 
better year than what was experienced in 1953. But these 
two groups distinctly belong to the minority. The bulk of 
the people arrived at the view that 1954 certainly would 
not bring a depression, though a mild recession. That 
downturn would be insignificant in certain lines; and mild 
in others. And this consideration appears to be well 
founded, always provided that no unforeseen happening (like 
war) upsets the applecart. 


According to statistics emanating from the Federal 
Reserve Bank, many lines are off their highs already now. 
But such highs were tops brought about by the Korean war, 
an incident which cannot claim normality in an ordinary 
economy. So, if considering the abnormal ‘highs’, com- 
paring these with the current state of affairs, we arrive at 
the following picture: 


Automobile production ................. 11.5% 


As already pointed out, war needs are not a suitable 
yardstick for the production of commodities and gadgets. 
Seen in this light, the recession does not call for anxiety. 
Needless to say, a slightly lower production index is bound 
to bring in its wake lesser employment. Unwelcome as such 
a possibility might prove, it is not thought that unemploy- 
ment will be an outstanding feature. Besides, it will be 
cushioned by savings accumulated by workers during years 
of prosperity. 

United Business Service, a most reliable weekly publica- 
tion, furnishes particulars in connection with prospects in 
the field of finance and business for 1954. The following is 
an extract from the said journal’s forecast for the coming 
year: 

Summation: Business in the United States will slacken 
in the first half of 1954. But the downtrend will continue 
to be moderate. About one-half of the expected decline 
from the early 1953 has already been felt. A mild recovery 
is likely by next fall. Consumer buying power, aided by tax 
relief, will remain high. Defense and other government 
spending, as well as business outlays for new plants and 
equipment, will be only slightly less than in 1953. Whole- 
sale prices will tend downward. Living cost will also ease 
» bit. Any further wage advance will be small. Washing- 
ton moves will be aimed at stimulating business. 


Having thus put the cart before the horse, let us now 
consider the various categories of economic life separately: 


Business Activity: The total volume of business in 
1954 is expected to be 5 to 7% less than in 1953. A 
moderate downtrend will continue during the first semester, 
though business activity is expected to reach a low pint 
next summer. With inventories then reaching a low level, 
corrections are expected in the coming autumn. 


‘ should be off only 2 to 3%. 


Commodity Prices: It will also be in the first half 
that a drop in wholesale prices will occur, when a 3 to 4% 
decline is expected. Slackening activity will intensify pres- 
sure on industrial raw materials and also finished products 
as inventories are being worked down. Building materials 
will ease a little. Farm products will show a somewhat 
similar picture to 1953, reflecting Federal price supports 
and smaller output. 


Industrial Production: Next year’s total production 
will fall about 8% short of 1953 volume. Durable goods 
output (inclusive of defense items) is estimated to be 10 
to 12% less than in 1953. But production of non-durables 
A drop of 2 to 3% from 1953 
is indicated in minerals output. Practically all materials 
will be in limited supply next year. 


Retail Trade: For 1954 retail sales aggregating 
$168—170 billion are expected, a decline of about 3% 
from record 1953 totals. Sales of durable goods are esti- 
mated to be 6 to 8% lower; but non-durable goods should 
not fall more than 2—3% from 1953 totals). As competi- 
tion will become keener, retail prices will tend downward. 
Inventories will be trimmed, but without serious dumping. In 
1954 rural trade will display a smaller decline than urban. 


Steel: Ingot output of 100 to 103 million tons is 
expected in 1954, compared with 112 million tons in 1953. 
Based upon an annual capacity of 120 million tons, this 
will signify an average 83 to 85% of capacity rate for 
1954. Some high-cost facilities will be closed. Scrap and 
coke supplies will be plentiful. Steel costs to consumers 
will tend downward, due to cuts in extra charges and more 
freight absorption by mills. 


Building: Volume of new construction in 1954 will 
total about 33% billion, second only to the record of 
the 34.7 billion dollars spent in_ 1953. Residential 
outlays will be off about 8%; non-residential, —4%; farm 
—20%. However, utilities and public works construction 
will show 2 to 3% gains. Building materials will be plenti- 
ful. More mortgage money will be available at slightly 
lower rates. Rents will edge somewhat higher, but real 
estate prices will tend downward. 


Automobiles: 1954 production of new cars is esti- 
mated at 6 million passenger cars and trucks. This com- 
pares with 7.3 million in 1953. Production of passenger 
cars is expected to decline from 6.15 million to around 5 
million, a minus of 18%. Truck production will dip from 
1.2 million to about 1 million (—17%). Intense competi- 
tion will stimulate price concessions. Defense work will 
be less than in 1953, though still potential. Used car prices 
will be weak. 


Other Industries: Activity will continue high in the 
aircraft, electronics, heavy electrical equipment, and petro- 
leum industries. A fairly busy year is also indicated for 
building materials, chemicals, paper and tires. Similar re- 
marks apply to nonferrous metals and paper. High total 
buying power will prevent more than a mild dip in demand 
for foods, shoes, cigarettes and apparel. Lower output is 
foretold for farm machinery, rail equipment, and machine 
tools. Electric power and natural gas will show further 
expansion. 

Stock Market: The outlook remains favorable for 
selective investment in common. stocks. The Dow-Jones 
average is expected to move within an approximate range of 
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250-300 in 1954, which compares with 255 to 294 so far 
in 1953. This means that 1954 is likely to be another 
year of relative price stability. Best situated will be stocks 
of leading concerns and those benefitting substantially from 
excess profit tax abolition. Utilities should move up to a 
new high, but rails are likely to lag. 


Earnings and Dividends: Corporate earnings after 
taxes are expected to average about 10% lower in 1954, 
reflecting stiffer competition and a moderate decline in 
business volume. This means another prosperous year when 
viewed by normal standards. Utilities will earn 5 to 8% 
more than in 1953; but rail earnings will be off 15 to 20%. 
Total dividend distributions should about equal the high 
level achieved in 1953. 


Money and Banking: Interest rates will decline fur- 
ther in 1954. Money ought to be in ample supply, and the 
demand for capital and credit will lessen somewhat as 
business recedes. In order to encourage lending activity 
the Federal Reserve Bank most likely will lower the discount 
rate in 1954. Commercial banks, faced with receding loan 
volume and slowly rising operating expenses, are expected 
to show a 3 to 5% drop in their earnings next year. 


Credit Conditions: In the course of 1954 the Federal 
Reserve Bank authorities will keep credit easy. Consumer 
loans will level off during the first half, in order to then 
decline moderately. Bank loans will be somewhat lower. 
Collections will slow down. The number of commercial 
failures will increase by 10 and 12% higher in 1954, and 
the liabilities of failed firms will be up approximately 15%. 
Yet, there will be no marked deterioration in trade credit. 


Foreign Trade: In 1954 American foreign aid will de- 
cline moderately, and the dollar shortage will continue. 
However, no major currencies are expected to be devaluated. 
There might be easing of import curbs abroad. Competition 
in world markets will increase. United States exports wiil 
fall about $1.5 billion from 15.5 billion dollars, which is the 
1953 level. Imports will decline half-a-billion dollars from 
this year’s estimated $11 billion. Canada _ will remain 
America’s best market. 


Agriculture: Farm cash income of about 30% ‘billion 
in 1954 will be 2 to 3% below 1953. Crop output will be 
reduced 4 to 5% by marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments. Cattle numbers will hold about even with 1953. 
but hog supplies will expand in the second semester. Still 
lower exports will cut total demand moderately. Prices are 
expected to average 1953 quotations. Due to lower costs, 
farms buying power will hold up well. A further moderate 
decline in land values is in prospect. 


Labor and Employment: Few, if any, crippling strikes 
are expected in 1954, though there will be the usual quota 
of local tie-ups. Wage rates will advance slightly. Union 
emphasis will be on fringe benefits. Total wage payments 
will dip 4 to 5%, due to reduced overtime and more layoffs. 
Unemployment (beginning of December, 1953, about 1.2 
million) is likely to exceed 3 million next year. Living 
costs will ease slightly as 1954 progresses. 


General: The foregoing forecasts provide for a 
moderately lower level of most business activities. But 
there will also be _ strong forces operating to sus- 
tain business activity in 1954. Recent technological 
changes will bear fruit in new and improved methods and 
products, as well as in higher labor productivity. The 
entire American market will expand by the addition of some 
2 millicn more people. The Federal Government will take 
at least $5 billion less out of taxpayers’ pockets. Consumers 
are expected to spend a somewhat larger percentage of 
their disposable income in 1954. The Federal Government 
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will maintain farm price 
reduction in farm income. 


supports, thus limiting the 


Items of General Interest 


Mention has repeatedly been made of the large postal 
deficit facing the United States Administration; and of the 
endeavor to raise the mail tariff. Seemingly Congress will 
not easily be induced to agree to such a rise. However, 
parcel rates have already been advanced; and now it seems 
that catalogue mail tariffs will be increased on April 1 by 
17%. What this means can be gauged from the outlays 
of leading mail order houses who spent in 1952 for postage 
elone (no catalogues) $10% million. Percentage of mail 
order business to total sales of that group is as follows: 
Sears Roebuck, 18%; Montgomery Ward, 25%; Spiegel, 
65%; and Alden’s 90%. 


An analysis of the 1950 income tax returns recently 
made shows that more than a third of all Federal taxes 
were paid by single persons. The total number of 
unmarried taxpayers was 13,669,388, of which 6,152,394 
were females. In the group paying on incomes of $1,000,000 
to $5,000,000 there were 26 women and 26 men. Incomes 
by single parties, declaring over $5,000,000 were two men 
and one woman. The total income tax paid by single people 
was $4,344,665,000, while joint-returns filed by husband and 
wife yielded $13,251,260,000 to the Treasury. Separate 
returns filed by husband and wife gave $779,007,000 to the 
authorities. 


The wellknown paper factory Crown. Zellerbach 
Corporation reports net income for its first half-year ended 
October 31 of $13,218,000 ($1.85 a common share) 
compared with $10,817,000 ($1.74 a share) for the same 
pericd last year. Sales for the semester aggregated 
$150,763,000 against $126,372,000 in the similar semester 
a year ago. 


Los Angeles is growing fast and occupies now third 
place in population figures, having surpassed Philadelphia. 
As a result of a_ special census taken recently it was 
ascertained that Los Angeles has a total population of 
2,104,663. 
a large degree. The 
comprises 209,499. 


Negro community of Los Angeles 


On December 9, shares of the principal cigarette 
companies saw their quotations falling off to the extent of 
about 5%, thereby creating new lows. The reasons for the 
break are scientific reports, declaring without qualification 
that cigarette smoking can cause lung cancer. Professor 
Alton Ochsner asserted that experiments have shown that 
there is cancer-producing factor in tar derived from smoking 
of cigarettes. Some other physicians opine that there are 
no positive proofs that cigarette smoking causes lung cancer, 
though it is highly suggestive. The National Association 
of Tobacco Distributors states that 1952 showed consump- 
tion figures reached 394,000,000,000 cigarettes, an increase 
of 41% over 1951 and 9.4% over 1950. Retail sales of 
cigarettes yielded $4,342,000,000. 


While the Korean war was on, the United States and 
its allies imposed an embargo on all shipments of antibiotic, 
sulfa, and anti-malarial drugs to China. The reasons given 
showed that there was apprehension that all such medicines 
would be requisitioned for the Red army, thus serving in 
support of aggressive warfare in the Far East. Now that 
the fighting seemingly has stopped, the embargo is about to 
be cancelled. And since it has served to illustrate so-called 
Western barbarism, its demise is welcome from a propaganda 
point of view, says Barron’s Weekly. 


Females predominate in number, though not to 
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THE DAIRY FARM, ICE & CCLD STORAGE CO., LTD. 


The Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage Co., Ltd., is one 
cf the coldest and perhaps best known firms in the Colony, 
having been formed as long ago as 1886 and known in those 
early days as The Dairy Farm Co., Ltd. In 1918 the name 
was changed to its present form: The Dairy Farm, Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., Ltd. 

The founder was Sir Patrick Manson, G.C.M.G., who 
is also honoured by the fact that he was the first to enun- 
ciate the hypothesis that the mosquito is the host of the 
malarial parasite and thus an active agent in diffusing the 
disease. 

The Company’s dairy business went through a crisis in 
its earlier days, as in 1895 the entire herd was lost be- 
cause of an outbreak of Rinderpest which forced the firm 
into liquidation. This was, however, fortunately of short 
duration as in the following year the Company was re- 
organised and from that time has made continuous pro- 
gress, branching out into a number of additional enterprises 
such as Ice Manufacture, Cold Storage Warehousing and 
the Wholesale and Retail distribution of Meat and Gro- 
ceries. 


THE DAIRY FARM. Dairy farming was for some time 
the only activity of the Company and Pokfulum has always 
been its centre. The Farm at Pokfulum consists of hilly 
country covering some 300 odd acres so that necessarily 
the animals are stall fed and are exercised in paddocks 
attached to each shed. Guinea and Elephant grass is grown 
from roots planted by hand on account of the hilly nature 
of the area. It yields five crops in the course of the year 
and that which is not. given to the cows in the form of 
green fodder is made into silage for use in the winter and 
during the dry months when the grass does not grow. 

The Company’s dairy herd has grown steadily and in 
1941, the year of the Pacific War, it numbered 1,900 animals. 
This number had fallen to roughly 300 when the Colony 
was re-occupied but since then the Company has imported 
fresh stock from Australia, Canada and the United Kingdom 
until today the herd is self-supporting and numbers 1,700 
animals comprising about 900 adults and 800 young stock. 
The main breeds represented are Friesians and Ayrshires 
with a percentage of Jerseys, Guernseys and, of course, 
crosses. Pedigreed bulls are imported and breeding is en- 
tirely by artificial insemination. It is interesting to note 
that this summer the Farm has co-operated with the Minis- 
try of Agriculture in the U.K. in experimenting with the 
use of deep frozen semen imported by air from the U.K. 

The herd is entirely T.B. free and the Company’s 
Veterinary Consultants employ all the skill of mod-rn 
veterinary science to keep the herd at all times free from 
disease. 

The cows are mechanically milked under hygienic con- 
ditions and the present average milk yield is just over 20,000 
Ibs. per day. This is cooled at the Farm and transported 
in insulated tanker trucks to the Company’s dairy ct 
East Point. At the dairy the milk is pasteurised and 
bottled for delivery in 8 oz. bottles the daily sales of which 
total approximately 40,000 bottles. The milk is distributed 
to consumers mainly by motor vans but a considerable 
quantity is still delivered by coolies carrying baskets slung 
from bamboo poles owing to the narrow streets in the 
Colony which make van delivery in some areas impossible. 

Owing to the demand for Fresh Milk none can be 
spared for making cream, butter or cheese. The Com- 
pany does, however, conduct a large and flourishing busi- 
ness in ice cream and frozen confections. 

In addition to cows the Company also rears pigs and 
hens, some 1,500 of the former and 1,400 of the latter. The 


pigs are mainly Large White and Berkshire while the 
Poultry are White Leghorn or Australorp breeds. 


BUTCHERY & FOOD STORES. Another activity, the 
Butchery, was started in 1904. It is interesting to know 
that normally the principal sources of meat supplies are 
Australia and New Zealand, but before the Pacific War 
beef fillets were imported from the Argentine while Scotch 
rumps and loin beef were purchased in Aberdeen. Canada 
also was a source of supply for beef fillets and back bacon, 
and prior to World War II bacon was imported from 
Denmark and to a lesser extent from the Baltic countries of 
which Lithuania was the chief. It is to be hoped that 
as post-war restrictions are progressively removed it will 
be possible once again to obtain supplies from all over the 
world. Curing and smoking of ham and bacon was started 
by the Company during the 1914-18 war and continues to 
this day, ut lising the Company’s own farm reared pork. 
Delicatessen and Sausages of all kinds are also manufac- 
tured by the Company with up-to-date plant in air-condi- 
tioned premises. 

The Company operates five food stores in Kowloon and 
Hongkong, having always held world-wide trade connec- 
tions which have added to the variety as well as value 
of its stock. For example imported and fresh frozen fish 
comes from Scotland, Canada and South Africa and butter 
and cheese from Australia, New Zealand and the Continent. 
tinned and packaged provisions from all over the. world. 
During recent years, however, the value of quick-frozen 
foods has become so well recognised that today these have 
reached a stage which is revolutionising the food supplies 
of the world, more especially in isolated places like Hong- 
kong which has to depend so largely on imported food. 
The value of this modern quick-freeze food industry must 
indeed revolutionise the catering industry the world over. 
It enables customers to receive fresh vegetables of standard 
food value, since the product is quickly frozen while freshly 
picked. It also makes it possible to obtain fresh fruit, 
fresh orange juice, vegetables, fish and poultry at any sea- 
son. 

The Dairy Farm has fully realised the value of this 
quick frozen food unknown to the world twenty years ago, 
and today all manner of fruit and vegetables long out of 
season in their home countries, are obtainable from the 
store with all the nutritive value of the freshly picked 
article. 


SODA FOUNTAIN RESTAURANTS & CATERING. 
The Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage Company’s Soda 
Fountain Restaurant business which was started in 1932, 
has expanded with both town and country establishments. 
These include Windsor House, Gloucester Lounge, Pokfulum, 
Repulse Bay where two restaurants exist, Shek-O, Nathan 
Road and Salisbury Road in Kowloon, Tingkau, Kai Tak 
and Broadway. Apart from these restaurants the Company 
carries on a catering business for parties, dances, weddings 
etc., and has also sections dealing with supplies to air lines 
operating through Hongkong. In addition to this air line 
catering, the Company serves the principal steamship lines 
and has its own fleet cf launches which undertake this 
work. 


ICE PRODUCTION AND COLD STORAGE. The 
Company entered into the ice business in 1915 with the 
purchase of the Hongkong Ice Company situated at Lai 
Chi Kok and commenced to operate cold storage at about 
the same time. At present approximately 250 tons of ice 
is produced every 24 hours and the Company’s ice stores can 
hold a total of 3,200 tons of ice. The manufacture of ice 


(Continued on Page 881) 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE IN NOVEMBER & JAN.-NOV. 1953 


External trade in November’ was 
valued at $470.5 million. This is $38.0 
million (7.5%) less than October but 
is partly accounted for by November 
being a shorter month, according to 
the Hongkong Government (Dept. of 
Commerce & Industry). Nevertheless 
it is $89.1 million (15.9%) less than 
the total of $559.6 million for the 
corresponding month of November, 
1952. A serious development which 
contributed to the decline was the im- 
position of import restrictions in Thai- 
land which caused the Colony’s exports 
to that country to drop sharply from 
$30.1 million in October to $11.9 mil- 
lion in November. On the other hand 
trade with Indonesia, which for the 
past few months has suffered heavily 
from Indonesian import restric- 
tions, recovered appreciably by $20.5 
million, mainly due to increased exports 
to that country of locally manufactured 
goods. 


November was a bad month for im- 
ports of cereals and cereal preparations 
which fell from $27.9: million in Octo- 
ber to only $11.9 million, mainly as a 
result of reduced imports of Govern- 
ment rice. 


The total value of trade for’ the 
period January to November, 1953 was 
$6,093.9 million, which is $97.0 million 
(1.6%) more than the figure of $5,996.9 
million for the corresponding period of 
1952. 

An interesting new development was 
the export to South Africa of 300,000 
jute gunny bags of mainland China 
origin for which there is a demand in 
South Africa as Indian jute bags can- 
not be re-exported to that country. 


An increase in the number of appli- 
cations for export to South Korea was 
noted. Trade with that country has 
already improved by over 50% com- 
pared with last year. 


Trade Relaxations—On November 6, 
by notice in the Government Gazette, 
a new general import licence was in- 
troduced which had the effect of 
liberalizing trade by reducing both the 
commodities and the countries for 
which special licences are required. It 
replaced the old general licence which 
had been in force except for minor 
amendments since 1948 and was much 
welcomed by merchants. 


There was a further relaxation of 
Essential Supplies Certificate control 
and the following items no longer re- 
quire such _ certificates: Technical 
White Oil, Rosin, Hydrogen Peroxide 
under 50%, Vee Blocks, Mining Dials 
V801, certain types of Air Compressors 
and Dunlopillo Sheeting. On the other 
hand Black Hoof Oil, Leather Oil and 
Xylol now require Essential Supplies 
Certificates. 


Although the export under licence of 
saloon cars was freely permitted to 
mainland China with effect from Octo- 
ber 29, 1953 not a single application 


has so far been received from motor 
dealers. 


Certificates of Origin—For the issue 
of Comprehensive Certificates of Ori- 


gin and for Tourist Certificates this 
was the third record month in suc- 
cession. There was, however, a de- 
crease in the number of ordinary Cer- 
tificates of Origin issued and the total 


HK IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES, NOVEMBER, 1953 


With Cumulative Totals for the Year & Comparative Totals 
for the Corresponding Period of 1952 


November Jan./Nov. Jan./Nov. 
1953 1953 1952 

Merchandise x x $ 
United Kingdom ........ 33,955,969 435,871,295 425,802,624 
7,404,495 49 823,060 47,048,853 
6,745,934 53,340,437 70,586,595 
393,931 4,868,549 2,020,071 
5,208,064 50,482,403 90,716,087 
15,652,742 162,094,958 149,134,217 
New Zealand .............. 335,338 1,358,093 966,414 
North Borneo ............ 2,099,724 25,084,102 24,295,534 
10,647,471 105,032,371 80,828,150 
= 4,088,268 19,697,406) 

est rica — — ) 
East Africa (Br.) 955,468 19,045,850) 46,132,800 
Central Africa (Br.) .. 1,211,438 5,812,889) 
British West Indies .... — 32,388 ) 
British Oceania .......... 83,207 400,412 ) 34,096,059 
British Comm., Other 36,986 23,243,253 ) 
248,397 8,867,083 18,770,648 
Africa, Other .............. 416,787, 2,630,066 3,414,216 
Centra! America _...... 13,341 278,819 1,332,815 
ae 457,200 2,795,010 ) 
South America, Other — 27,155,515 ) 
China (excl. Formosa) 55,059,672 782,161,696 729,724,395 
1,997,436 67,607,427 41,406,472 
1,793,666 36,820,881 41,438,992 
6,927,828 36,736,783 23,963,418 
26,189,630 356,260,608 440,722,431 
Korea, North .............. 
Boren, .............. 995,016 12,347,286 8,082,557 
4,474,549 61,663,947 56,751,061 
1,436,838 9,661,563 9,588,410 
10,185,299 282,523,187 187,432,576 
Middle & Near East 354,576 2,952,402 ) 
Central Asia y 188,129 4,448,275 ) 16,943,202 
United States Oceania 38,900 1,918,130 ) 
Oceania, n.eé.s. ............ — 150,415 ) 
ET 6,027,891 57,127,713 62,708,574 
1,055,355 12,646,031 14,130,273 
2,987,011 48,136,433 54,099,826 
Germany (Western) _ 14,601,343 195,916,703 106,488,303 
Netherlands ................ 8,363,750 109,559,345 96,765,297 
277,119 8.742.033 15,260.88] 
1,233,174 21,816,018 21,415,698 
Switzerland ................ 8,537,573 96,329,658 97,363,241 
16,533 1,432,709 
663,905 12,201,704) 
62,737 1,663,216) 
Eastern Europe ........ 1,718,397 19,004,371) 
Europe, Other 381,621 4,885,903) 
Total Merchandise .... 269,583,047 3,566,867,628 3,391,696,664 
Total Gold & Specie .. 68,530 4,486,632 8,047,424 
Grand 269,651,577 3,571,354,260 3,399,744,088 
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figure for certificates was in conse- 
quence less than those for the two 
previous months. Fees collected for 
certificates reached a new _ record 
figure, but the value of goods exported 
under certificates showed a decrease 
compared with the previous month. 


Preventive Service—Revenue officers 
had a busy time last month dealing 
with attempts to smuggle. 


An unusual seizure of a quarter of 
a ton of cresylic acid in drums was 
made on the sea bed. These drums 
were found attached to the harbour 
boom, the second time in three months 


HK EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES, NOVEMBER, 1953 


With Cumulative Totals for the Year & Comparative Totals 
for the Corresponding Period of 1952 


Jan./Nov. Jan./Nov. 
1953 1952 
$ $ 
106,198,116 77,635 894 
32,353,893 16,189,838 
20,510,716 18,083,814 
12,449,358 9,096,440 
17,605,057 11,320,623 
309,164,281 381,488,424 

4,070,428 3,415,032 
23,599,550 16,077,970 
23,349,423 52,355,197 
10,349,138 ) 

23,774,828 ) 32,748,572 
23,861,771 ) 
11,806,187 ) 
11,075,251) 

4,589,217) 23,745,899 
16,035,469) 

3,552,484 2,202,090 
39,211,945 32,011,295 
56,380,592 108,875,474 
12,901,539 11,120,010 

63,499) 
54,706) 10,603,925 

9,162,685) 

37,005,221 50,222. 384 
502,067,573 443,581,260 
96,476,129 187,947,965 
35,364,939 31,858,332 
354,301,173 468,199,318 
210,030,492 112,469,913 
42,976,123 20,482,283 
79,350,754 78,642,030 
58,341,108 39,261,797 
199,609,874 226,356,377 
12,876,385) 
730,253) 14,354,671 
10,638,188) 

2,940,643) 

8,643,808 4,900,119 

4,977,224 9,515,809 
16,295,144 13,556,430 
19,232,425 31,129,247 
25,769,369 18,599,115 
25,605,339 34,376,378 

3,912,419 4,680,917 

3,710,517 3,208,169 

2,608,202 2,107,252 

11,076) 
8,183) 
705,962) 2,834,254 
767,781) 


2,527,076,637 
6,498,437 


2,605,252,517 
13,541,502 


November 
1953 
Merchandise $ 
United Kingdom ........ 7,976,005 
4,814,148 
736,159 
23,305,914 
New Zealand .. 396,389 
North Borneo ............ 1,147,463 
1,377,436 
South Africa .............. 2,507,808 
West Africa (Br.) .... 2,668,021 
Africa (Br.) ...... 3,858,906 
Central Africa (Br.) .. 943,694 
British West Indies .... _ 843,628 
British Oceania .......... 391,314 
British Comm., Other 1,665,848 
309,037 
2,731,165 
Central America ....... 1,318,926 
Arwemtime 32,358 
South America, Other 977,736 
3,530,270 
China (excl. Formosa) 32,858,519 
2,361,699 
28,656,642 
13,804,268 
Rores, North .............. — 
Korea, South .............. 6,251,054 
7,127,092 
6,878,779 
Middle & Near East 1,139,977 
Central Asia .... = 115,961 
United States Oceania 951,469 
Oceania, n.e.s, ............ 179,065 
581,539 
Germany (Western) . 1,147,942 
339,166 
Netherlands ................ 1,201,632. 
254,302 
Switzerland 1,216,303 
2,575 
Eastern Europe ........ 
Europe, Other ............ 146,786 
Total Merchandise .... 200,882,493 
Total Gold & Specie .. 274,790 
Grand Total .............. 201,157,283 


2,533,575,074 2,618,794,019 
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that caches have been located under 
water. 

Activities were not confined to 
strategic materials. A seizure of 320 
taels of gold was made in the tail 
section of an aircraft. An opium dis- 
tributing centre was successfully raid- 
ed and twelve taels of opium and an 
assortment of smoking paraphernalia 
seized. 

Intensive measures against dutiable 
commodities produced some good re- 
sults including the seizure of an entire 
cargo of a junk which was endeavour- 
ing to enter the harbour undetected. 
Altogether three quarters of a million 
cigarettes and nearly one and a half 
thousand pounds of tobacco were in- 
tercepted. Officers in the New Terri- 
tories were particularly successful in 
raids made nearly every day. Earlier 
this year two non-expatriate revenue 
officers were appointed as substantive 
Revenue Inspectors and during Novem- 
ber two more were appointed to act as 
Revenue Inspectors. These locally- 
recruited men have risen from _ the 
ranks and new entrants to the Preven- 
tive Service can now look up the pro- 
motion ladder and advance by diligent 
and honest service to posts of respon- 
sibility. 


Registration — Revenue 
again increased over the _ previous 
month’s figure and totalled $229,715 
compared with $198,851 in October. 
The cumulative total in the current 
financial year stood at $1,897,841 at 
the end of November. 


Imports—Imports during November 
at $269.6 million were lower by $26.7 
million (9.0%) compared with the 
total of $296.3 million for the previous 
month. Countries showing large de- 
creases in imports were Thailand, down 
by $15.5 million; Mainland China, 
down by $12.1 million; and Japan, down 
by $10.4 million. The principal items 
affected were cereals and cereal pre- 
parations, from $27.9 million to $11.9 
million; textile yarns and fabrics from 
$49.1 million to $42.0 million; sugar 
and sugar preparations, from $7.1 mil- 
lion to $1.4 million; live animals, chiefly 
for food, from $10.2 million to $7.2 
million: and fruits and vegetables from 
$19.6 million to $17.3 million. Im- 
ports of oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil 
kernels increased from $1.9 million to 
$5.9 million; and dyeing and tanning 
materials from $4.5 million to $6.6 
million. 

For the period January to November, 
1953 imports, valued at $3,566.9 million, 
were $175.2 million (5.2%) higher 
than the -figure of $3,391.7 million for 
the same period of the preceding year. 


Exports—Exports fell by $11.3 mil- 
lion (5.38%) from $212.2 million in 
October to $200.9 million in November. 
Noteworthy decreases in exports were 
recorded for Thailand, down by $18.1 
million; Japan, down by $4.6 million; 
and Malaya, down by $3.5 million. Ex- 
ports to Indonesia more than doubled 
from $10.8 million in October to $28.7 


(Continued on Page 877) 
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LIMA 


FRANCISCO 
CONNECTING CARRIERS 


SUPER DC-68 ROUTE 


VANCOUVER 
HONOLULU 


a 


th prompt connections for S. Amer 


All the way by Super DC-6B 
Fastest one carrier, one-plane service direct to the 


Amer 


icas, wi 


Smart connections in Vancouver with TCA & UAL for N. America 


NLY STOPS 


Phones 32066-7 


AIRLINES 


TOKYO 

VANCOUVER 

MEXICO CITY 
en route to Lima, Peru 


Union Building, Hongkong. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for week Dec. 21—26: 


Gold 
Dec. Hich .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
$2491. 248%. Low 259% 
22 249°% 248% 
25 24914 260%. 
24 3 
25 


HOLIDAY 


The opening and closing prices were 
24914 and 250%s, and the highest and 
lowest were 251 and 2483%. 

With the news of U.SS.R. selling 
stopped in World markets, where 
prices were steady, and better de- 
mands for export, the market was 
firm and prices moved up _ a little. 
Tradings in the Exchange were scat- 
tered and small, professional specula- 
tors were waiting for an opportunity 
while amateurs deserted the market. 
This affected the value of seats in the 
Exchange which dropped to only $6,000 
per seat. For the future of the market, 
we continue to look for lower prices 
yet, for there is no factor to turn 
the tide and no stimulating news can 
be expected. 


Interest fer change in the 
fictitious forward market favoured 
sellers at a total of 97 cents. Trad- 


ings amounted to 52,200 taels or aver- 
aged 13,050 taels per working day. 
Positions taken figured at 58,100 taels 
per average day. Cash sales amounted 
to 12,610 taels of which 6,610 taels 
listed and 6,000 taels arranged. Im- 
ports were mainly from Macao, and 
totalled 11,000 taels. A shipment of 
22,000 ounces is expected in Macao 
via Hongkong this week. Exports 
amounted to 8,500 taels, and were 
divided into shipments of 5,500 taels 
to Singapore and 3,000 taels to Ran- 
goon. Differences paid for local and 
Macao .99 fine were $13.00—12.80 and 
12.10—-12.00 respectively per tael of 
945 fine. 

Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.14—36.94 per fine ounce. 
Contracts of 11,200 ounces were con- 
cluded at 37.15—37.00 C.LF. Macao. 


Silver 
Dec. 21-26 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20e coins 
High $5.52 3,56 2.13 
Low 5.52 3.56 2.73 
Yvadine Totals 1,000 taels 2,500 coins Nominal 


The market was deadly quiet in spite 
of the steadier market in London, for 
cur market was too narrow and stock 
continued small. Exporters were tired 
to enquire, for they have to grant an 
increase of prices before’ they can 
obtain a satisfactory quantity. Future 
business of the silver market here is 
most unpromising. 


US$ 
‘Rebs Notes Notes 

Den. High Low High Low 
2] 587 581%, 579 
22 588 580%, 5.79 
23 589 58814 58014 579% 
24 588 578%, 
25 HOLIDAY 
26 

Trading Cash 285,000 
Totals US$ 1.06 millions Forward 2.55 M. 
D.D. rates: High 585°, Low 581%. Sales: 


US$240,000. 


During the four days’ trading week 
under review, the market was quiet 
but on the easy side. Ample T.T. 
offers came from Bangkok and Philip- 
pine merchants, with few demands by 
general and gold merchants. Notes 
continued to flow in from Taiwan and 
Japan, and also by American sailors. 
Demand drafts and US$ cheques came 
from the Philippines and the US; these 
were mostly seasonable remittances by 
oversea Chinese. Differences between 
T.T. and notes remained large, but be- 
tween T.T. and D.D. were reasonable, 
for notes could not easily be shipped to 


the United States for transfer. In the 
fictiticus Notes forward, interest 
favoured sellers, totalled $2.10 per 


US$1,000, and positions taken figured 
at US$2°%, millions. In judging the 
future of the U.S.$ rates, it is expected 
that an uncertain market will prevail 
and small changes in rates occur. 


Miscellaneous T.T. or D.D. rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.895— 
1.88, Japan 0.01325—0.0129, and Indo- 
nesia 0.217—0.215. Highest and low- 
est per HK$ in foreign’ currency: 
Malaya 0.5352—0.5347, Indochina 
13.30, and Thailand 3.50. Sales: Pesos 
125,000, Yen 55 millions, Indonesian 
rupiah 1% millions, Malayan $75,000, 
Piastres 7 millions, and Baht 2 millions. 
The market was quiet and traded be- 
tween general merchants. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: England 15.52—- 
15.43, Australia 12.22—12.20, New 
Zealand 13.76—13.75, Egypt 14.00, 
South Africa 15.89—15.27, India 
1.16—1.1525, Pakistan 1.035, Ceylon 
0.98, Burma 0.75, Malaya 1.812—1.81, 
Canada 5.975—5.965, Philippines 
1.945—1.938, Macao 1.03—1.025, Japan 
0.01365—0.0135, Switzerland 1.30, 
France 0.0149, Indochina 0.07475— 
0.0735, Indonesia 0.216—0.214, and 
Thailand 0.259—0.258. 


Chinese exchanges 
People’s Bank notes quoted at $160 


per million and very little business 
was transacted. Taiwan Dollar notes 
quoted at $233—229 per _ thousand, 


and remittances at 222.50. The market 
was deadly quiet. 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 7 


For the Christmas season this year, 
ail the shops in Victoria and Kowloon 
burst into a greater decorative display 
than in previous years. It was as if 
people were conscious that peace was 
around corner. The markets 
opened on an_ optimistic note, and 
maintained a firm trend during the two 
weeks ended December 26th. Stimula- 
tion was provided by strong buying on 
the part of Indonesian exporters and 
purchases by the Thai Government, 
especially of Hongkong-made products. 
The Eleventh Exhibition of Hongkong 
Products sponsored by the Chinese 
Manufacturers’ Union proved even 
more successful than its predecessors, 
with a wider range of goods displayed. 

Transactions in Cotton Yarn were 
brisk, with strong drawing force on 
the part of dealers from South Korea 
and Indonesia. Metals were active 
for a change, with rgnewed buying 
interest from mainland China, chiefly 
in respect to requirements’ the 
replacement of which from production 
centres was difficult, and with Taiwan 
and Indonesian dealers also interested. 
Moderate activity only was displayed 
in the Industrial Chemicals market by 
exporters to Indonesia, Taiwan and 
South Korea, and with fewer trans- 
actions by mainland dealers. Paper 
was steady but quiet, difficulties being 
experienced in procuring’ supplies; 
dealers from South Korea were most 
active, with those from Taiwan, Indo- 
nesia and Thailand, making moderate 
purchases. Increasing seasonal  de- 
mand, particularly from Europe 
stimulated the China Produce market; 
popular items were: woodoil (India, 
Taiwan, France, Japan, Egypt); 
aniseed star (Europe); rosin (Taiwan, 
Japan), cassia lignea (Europe, India); 
dried chilli (Japan, Singapore, Indo- 
nesia); rhubarb (Indonesia); _ garlic 
(Southseas); maize (Taiwan); gypsum 
(Singapore); galangal (India); sesa- 
mum seed (Japan, Philippines, 5S. 
Korea); hempseed (Japan, Europe) ; 
teaseed cake (Singapore, Taiwan). 


HK Commodity Prices—2 weeks ended 
December 26th, 1953 


(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(1 picul= 133.3 Ibs.) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 10s $960 per bale; 
20s $1170 in bundles & $1260. Indian 
10s $810. Italian 20s $1100; 32s 
$1465; 42s $1790. Egyptian 20s 
$1090 & $1096. Japanese 42s $1960 
per bale. 


Metals——Mild Steel Bars, Round, 
Europe 40’ length %” dia. $38.50 
per’ picul, %” $37.50, %” $38; 
HK make 20’—40’ 4%” & $38, 
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%”’ $39. Mild Steel Plates, Japan 4’ x 
8’ 4%” $44 per picul, %” $48. Galvd. 
Iron Sheets, Japan 3’ x 7’ USSG24 55 
cents per lb., USSG28 60 cts, USSG31 
$5.20 per sheet. Corr. Roofing Iron 
Sheets, Japan 3’ x 7’ BWG24 59 cts 
per lb, BWG28 65 cts. Brass Sheets, 
U.K. 4’ x 4’ 30-40 lbs per sheet $285 
per picul; Rolled, HK-make 10-11 oz 
per sq ft $245 per picul; U.K. 12” 
width 10-16 oz per sq ft $292 per picul. 
Black Iron Plates, Japan 3’ x 6’ G18 
$55 per picul. Black Iron Plate Waste, 
Waste, US 18” x 24” & over G29-G33 
$22 per  picul. Galvd. Iron Wire, 
Europe/Japan G8 & G10 $44 per picul, 
G14 $45. Galvd. Iron Pipes, Europe 
18’—22’ %” dia. 48 cts per ft, 1” 75 
cts, 1%” $1.25, 3” $3.50, 4” $4.80. 
Copper Tubes, Europe/Japan 16’—18’ 
%’’1”’ $4 per lb. 


Industrial Chemicals—-Bicarbonate 
of Soda, refined, U.K. 100-kilo bag 
$37/$41.50 per bag; France 100-kilo 
bag $31. Borax, Granular, US 100-lb 
per bag $26.50. Calcium Carbonate, 
Light, Japan 18-kilo bag $500 per ton. 
Calcium Hypochlorite, Japan 70% 50- 
kilo drum 75% cts’ per lb. Carbon 
Black, Germany 145%-lb case $78 per 
ease. Chlorate of Potash France 50- 
kilo drum 52 cts per lb., Switzerland 
50-kilo drum 55 ects. Cryolite, Ground, 
Germany 100-kilo gunny bag $510 per 
ton. Gum Copal, Malaya No. 1 140- 
catty bag $235 per picul. Lithopone 
30%, Germany 50-kilo paper bag 36 
cts per lb (forward Dec.). Petrola- 
tum, Snow White ,US 400-lb drum 64 
cts per lb. Phosphorus, Red, Canada 
11-lb tin $170 per case 1/10. Ronga- 
lite C, Lump, Germany 50-kilo drum 57 
cts per lb. Soda Ash, Dense, U.K. 50- 
kilo bag $34. Sodium Hydrosulphite, 
France 50-kilo drum $73 per picul, 
Netherlands 250-lb double drum $63/ 
$68 per picul. Sodium Nitrate, Ger- 
many 100-kilo gunny bag $24.50 per 
picul. Sulphur Powder, US 50-kilo 
bag $32 per picul, 100-lb bag $33 per 
picul, 100-lb bag $33 per picul. Tan- 
ning Extract, South Africa Mimosa 
Extract 1l-cwt double bag 62 cts per 
lb. Zine Oxide. 99% Germany 50-kilo 
gunny bag 71 cts per lb. 


Paper—Newsprint in roll, Poland 
48-50 gr. 31” 45% cts per lb, Norway/ 
Finland 50-52 gr. 31” 47% cts; in ream 
31”’ x 42’, Europe 50-52 gr. 50-lb ream 
$23.50 per ream, Poland $23.30. Duplex 
Paper Board, coated one side, 230 gr. 
220-lb ream Sweden 31” x 43” $150 
per ream, Czech. $132. Cellophane 30 
gr. 36” x 39” $88 per ream, Japan 
$95. Bond 22” x 34’, White. water- 
marked & brand Norway/Sweden 60 
gr. 32-lb ream $27.50 per ream, Cen- 
tral Europe $25.50; unwatermarked & 
without brand Europe $25.50. MG 
Cap 20 gr. -17%-lb ream 25” x 44’, 
Austria $11 per ream, Japan $11.70. 


Cemert—Green Island Emeralcrete 
Rapid Hardening Cement $8.20 per 
112-lb bag (official price $7.25); 
Emerald Brand $7.20 per 112-lb bag 
(off. price $6.50), $6.40 per 100-lb 
bag ($5.85). Japanese Cement $119.50 


per ton, $6.10 per 100-lb bag. Danish 
Cement $16 per 1-cwt bag. White 
Cement (Green Is. Snowcrete) $15.90 
per bag (o. pr. $15). 


China Produce— Vegetable Oils: 
(tung oil) refined in bulk $114 per 
picul. Soyabean Oil, Japan _ refined 


$141 per picul Groundnut Oil, Indo- 
nesia 2q in tin $145 per picul. Castor- 
seed Oil, N. China $130 per picul. 
Citronella Oil, Taiwan $4.05 per Ib. 
Other Produce: Aniseed Star, Kwangsi 
$128 per picul. Rice Bran, Burma $25 
per picul, Indonesia 2q $26. Cassia 
Lignea, West River 80-lb bale $57.50 
per picul. Feathers, Duck 85%, Singa- 
pore $228 per picul. Garlic, Untoast- 
ed, Chekiang 1q $17 per picul, Tientsin 
lq $18.50. Gypsum, White, Hupeh 
$9.20 per picul. Red Chilli, Dried, 
Hunan (new) $198 per picul, Anhwei 
(new) $165. Galangal, Large, $44 
per picul. Maize, Red, Indochina 
$24.80 per picul, Burma $24. Rosin, 
East River AA-grade $128 per quintal, 
Fukien list grade $126, West River 
WW-grade $130 per quintal. Rhubarb, 
Tientsin 2q (new) $60 per _picul. 
Sesamum Unhulled, Thailand Black 
$104 per picul, Indochina Black $100, 
Africa (Sudan) Yellowish-White 
$91.50. Hempseed, East China Large 
$40.50 per picul. Mustard Seed $70 
per picul. Teaseed Cake, West River 
in bulk $18 per picul, Fukien $18.30. 
Groundnut Kernels, Indonesia $88 per 
picul. Raw Silk, Canton 22/24 denier 
Light Yellow $2810 per picul, Sze- 
chuan 20/22 E grade $3125, 20/22 F 
grade $2980. Silk Waste, Manchuria 
Bleached $500 per picul. Tea: Pao- 
chung Plain, Taiwan 2q $250 per picul. 


DECONTROL OF IMPORTS OF ANTI-BIOTICS, 
ANTI-MALARIALS & SULPHONAMIDES 


Under date of December 21, the Hongkong 
Government (Dept. of Commerce & Industry) 
has announced that the procedure adopted on 
May 11, 1953, relating to the importation from 
certzin countries of anti-biotics, anti-malarial 
and sulpha drugs for consumption in Hongkong 
or for re-export to destinations other than China 
or Macao will be discontinued with effect from 
December 31, 1953. 


“Thereafter these drugs should (freely be 
available from the United Kingdom and most 
other countries without the necessity of pro- 
ducing Hongkong import licences for controlled 
disposal. 

“Import licences will still, of course, be re- 
quired for imports from the countries named 
in the Second Schedule to General Licence No. 
1 published in the Government Gazette as G.N. 
1351 on November 6, 1953.” 


The countries referred to in the Second Sche- 
dule mentioned above are: 


Albania 
Belgian Monetary Area, that is to say— 


Belgium 

Luxembourg 

Belgian Congo 

Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi 


Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Eastern Germany 
Fuungary 
Italian Monetary Area, that is to say— 
The Italian Republic 
The Republic of San Marino 
The Territory of Somaliland under Italian 
administration 
Zone A of the Free Territory of Trieste 
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The four main islands of Japan (Hokkaido, 
Honshu, Kyushu and Shikoku) and the ad- 
jacent islands, excluding those islands under 
United States administration. 


Poland 
Portuguese Monetary Area, that is to say—- 


Portugal and Portuguese Overseas Provinces 
except Macao 


Rumania 

Switzerland and Liechtenstein 

Tangier Zone of Morocco 

USSR, including Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Northern Sakhalin. 


WOLFRAM ORE EXPORTS FROM CHINA 


As a result of the fall in demand for wolfram 
ore, primarily used for the manufacture of heavy 
armaments, the Peking Government has decided 
not to permit the export of this mineral to 
Hongkong for transhipment to other countries. 
Mexico, Burma and some South American coun- 
tries which produce wolfram ore are also not 
doing so well as before. 


Hongkong itself is turning out about 20 
tons of wolfram a month, the mines being 
located at Lin Fa Shan, New Territories. The 
local price is about $480 per picul of 1533-1/3 
pounds. The principal buyer hitherto has been 
the United States, but the demand has fallen 
greatly during recent weeks. American buyers 
are obtaining such supplies as they require from 
Mexico and South America. 


Hundreds of miners in the New Territories 
are consequently out of work and many have 
changed to employment in stone quarries and 
iron mines. 

Apparently the United States has a consider- 
able quantity of wolfram by now, having bought 
a good deal after the outbreak of the Korean 
war. Early in 1952, Hongkong prices were as 
high as $2,000 per picul. 


Reports from Canton show that wolfram is 
still being mined in Kwangtung, Kiangsi, Hunan 
and Kwangsi. Such minerals cannot be exported 
to other countries, but are reserved for the 
Soviet Union under treaty arrangement. The 
monthly production formerly was about 500 tons 
a month, but Soviet mining engineers have in- 
creased it to almost 600 tons monthly. 


Wolfram dealers consider that Soviet Russia 
not only has a good stockpile of this mineral, 
after monopolising the China output, but also 
has a surplus for sale to Western European 
countries and the United States. The ores are 
also useful for the manufacture of machine 
tools, drills and planners. 


The price of wolfram ore is likewise falling 
in the United States, possibly due to a slackening 
in the rearmament programme. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private com- 
panies were incorporated in Hongkong 
during the week ended December 19, 
1953 :— 


International Hotel, Limited—. 
Keepers of hotel, restaurant, cafe, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$1,000,000; Re- 
gistered Office, No. 33, Cameron Road, 
Kowloon; Subscribers: Chen S. Ling, 
10, Hart Avenue, Ist floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant; S. K. Ling, 33, Cameron 
Road, Kowloon, Married Woman. 


In Hwa Trading Company, Limited— 
Importers, exporters, commission 
agents, etc.; Nomina! Capital, HK$140,- 
000; Registered Office, No. 41, Con- 
naught Road Central, Ist floor, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subscribers: Phan 
Hin Tong, 41, Connaught Road Cen- 
tral, Ist floor, Hongkong, Gentleman; 
Pan Chin Sheng, 41, Connaught Road 
Central, 1st floor, Hongkong, Gentle- 
man. 
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The Hongkong Glove Manufacturing 
Company, Limited—Manufacturers of 
knitted and woven gloves, stockings, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$500,000; 
Registered Office, No. 277, Queen’s 
Road Central, ground floor, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: Malliam Sit, 2, 
Kwong Chu Terrace, Ist floor, King’s 
Road, North Point, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Hok-Tan Chow, 100, Sing Wo 
Road, Happy Valley, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant. 


Ambi Corporation Limited—Im- 
porters, exporters, etc.; Nominal Capi- 
tal, HK$500,000; Registered Office, 
Room 9, Mezzanine floor, Telephone 
House, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: Kalathil Kesava Menon, 16, 
Kai Yuen Terrace, 2nd floor, North 
Point, Hongkong, Merchant; Kalathil 
Prabhakara Menon, 244, Electric Road, 
2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


HONGKONG IMPORTS OF DRUGS 
FROM U.K. | 


The procedure adopted on May 11, 
1953, relating to the importation from 
certain countries of antibiotics, anti- 
malarial and sulpha drugs for. con- 
sumption in Hongkong or for re-export 
to destinations other than China or 
Macao will be discontinued with effect 
from December 31, 1953. Thereafter 
these drugs should freely be available 
from the United Kingdom and most 


other countries without the necessity 
of producing Hongkong import licences 
for controlled disposal. Import licences 


will still, of course, be required for 
imports from the countries named in 
the Second Schedule to General 
Licence No. 1 published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette as G.N. 1351 on Novem- 
ber 6, 1953. 


THE SHANGHAI GAS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


At the 84th Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of Shareholders of The Shanghai 
Gas Company. Limited, held in Hong- 
kong on December 18th, the Report 
and the audited Statement of Ac- 
counts for the year ended December 
sist, 1952, were presented. 


The Directors’ Report pointed out 
that the Company’s property in Shang- 
hai was requisitioned on November 20th, 
1952. All the Company’s records and 
books were taken over by the authori- 
ties and the Company has no access 
to them in any way. Therefore, it 
was impossible to put before Share- 
holders a Working Account, and the 
Company had no information as to the 
working profit or loss up to the date 
of requisition, The Accounts pre- 
sented with the Report show the posi- 
tion as at December 31st, 1952 ac- 
cording to the Company’s’' books in 
Hongkong. The Profit and Loss Ac- 
count covers the transactions which 
took place outside China. 

The Chairman stated: “As you 
know, the Company’s undertaking in 
Shanghai was requisitioned by the 


Military Control Commission of the 
People’s Government of China. The 
immediate effect of the requisition was 
that all records and books became in- 
accessible to the Management. All the 
Company’s senior staff were relieved 
of their ordinary duties but were re- 
quired to prepare an inventory. After 
negotiation a rather inadequate form 
of inventory was finally signed on 
December 5th, 1952 and thereafter the 
Company’s senior staff and the Resi- 
dent Director in Shanghai, Mr. John 
Gadsby, have had no more connection 
with the Company. Mr. Gadsby re- 
signed from the Board shortly after- 
wards, and applications for exit visas 
were put in for the various members 
of the senior staff. All senior em- 
ployees have now left China, and have 
been paid the amounts due to them 
from the Provident Fund which has 
been closed. 


“You will have seen from the Direc- 
tors’ Report and the Accounts that in 
view of the requisition it has not been 
possible to prepare a Working Ac- 
count up to the date of requisition, 
nor has it been possible to account 
for Shanghai expenses on Profit and 
Loss Account. The main item of pro- 
fit in the Accounts before you is In- 
come from Investments. During the 
current year 1953, there has been a 
certain amount of expenditure incurred 
in repatriation and leave pay for 
senior staff leaving China, but this has 
now ended, and the present expenses 
are Directors’ Fees, Audit Fees, the 
cost of running the Hongkong Office 
and Pensions amounting to £1,384 per 
annum for seven pensioners. The loss 
for the year is HK$37,733.81 chiefly 
due to the very heavy expenses neces- 
sary for the payment of passages and 
salaries for the senior staff. The debit 
balance on Profit and Loss Account 
brought forward was $3,037,851.43, so 
that the total debit is $3,075,585.24. 
Your Directors have, however, decided 
that the Reserve for Insurance of 
$101,257.95 is no longer required and 
this has been credited to Profit and 
Loss Account, making the net debit 
on this Account $2,974,327.29, which 
it is proposed shall be carried forward 
to the new financial period. 


“The Balance Sheet shows a sum of 
$8,728,799.87 under the heading’ “Re- 
quisition Account.” This covers all 
the Shanghai Assets less Liabilities 
taken over under the Requisition Order. 
The values taken are those shown in 
the last published Balance Sheet as at 
December 31st, 1951 as no later figures 
are available. The Sundry Creditors 
are made up of amounts due to per- 
sons outside China.... ” 


LONDON-PEKING AIR ROUTE 


Following an agreement between 
Scandinavian and Soviet airline com- 
panies, an air route has been establish- 
ed linking London and Peking via 
Moscow. The Soviet airline company 
Aeroflot, one of the contracting parties, 
has agreed to fit in with the new 
arrangement by altering its schedule 
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of flights. The Chinese airline com- 
pany SKOGA is also an indirect party 
to the agreement. Direct tickets can 
now be issued from London to Afghani- 
stan, Mongolia, Leningrad, Moscow and 
Peking, at a return fare of £442 with 
a two-hour stop at Moscow. 


QEA AIR RATES TO SYDNEY 


The undermentioned commodities of 
Hongkong manufacture may now be 
consigned to Sydney at the low com- 
modity rate of HK$4.40 per kilo. The 
minimum weight per consignment is 
only 50 kilos: a) Wearing apparel 
including partly manufactured cloth- 
ing; b) Drawnwork, Needlework, Em- 
broideries and Lace; c) Textile fur- 
nishings. 


MALAYA-THAILAND PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


The International Express passenger 
train service between rai, Malaya, 
and Bangkok, Thailand, is to be 
restored. The first train, composed of 
modern rolling stock with comfortable 
sleeping and buffet cars, will leave 
Prai on January 4 and thereafter there 
will be a _ bi-weekly service in each 
direction. The journey of 726 miles 
will take 28 hours. 


CEMENT FACTORY IN THAILAND 


The Government of Thailand has 
approved a sum of Baht 40 million for 
a cement factory with an initial pro- 
duction capacity of 60,000 tons per 
year. It is to be operated by a semi- 
Government company and shares may 
not be held by aliens. American and 
Japanese firms will supply the equip- 
ment and be responsible for construc- 
tion of the factory. 


MALAYA’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 
NOVEMBER 


During November, Malaya’s foreign 
trade totalled Mal.$438,850,000, im- 
ports amounted to $228,570,000 and 
exports to $210,280,000. For the 
eleven months of this year the total 
was $5,641 million, imports being 
valued at $2,952 m. and exports at 
$2,689 m. Imports in November were 
mainly from Indonesia $53,959,000, the 
United Kingdom $46,180,000, Thailand 
$18,745,000, Australia $13,838,000, 
Sarawak $10,979,000, Japan $10,977,- 
000, and the USA _ $9,236,000. Ex- 
ports went chiefly to the USA $34,180- 
000, the United Kingdom $25,519,000, 
France $11,737,000, Germany $10,720,- 
000, Australia $10,247,000, Japan 
$8,117,000, Netherlands $8,060,000, 
and Indonesia $7,988,000. 

For the Jan.-Nov. period, imports 
from Indonesia totalled $700 million, 
from the United Kingdom $602 m.,, 
Thailand $283 m., Sarawak $155 m., 
Australia $139 m., USA $128 m., Japan 
$119 m. Over the eleven months, ex- 
ports went principally to the United 
Kingdom $451 million, USA $449 m.,, 
Indonesia $208 m., Japan $144 m., 
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Australia $143 m., France ‘$123 m., 
Germany 103 m., Thailand $101 m. 


MACAO’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 1952 


The value of Macao’s foreign trade 
in 1952 totaled 290 million patacas 
(about US$61 million), a drop. of 
nearly 45 per cent from the 1951 total 
of P 526 million ($110 million). Im- 
ports were P 191 million ($40 million) 
against P 344 million ($72 million) in 
1951, and exports were P 99 million 
($21 million) compared with P 182 
million ($38 million) in the earlier 
year. A reason given for the fall in 
Macao’s trade is the barter system 
introduced in trade with Mainland 
China, which affected the trade figures 
for 1952. Imports have _ also been 
affected by the regulations imposed by 
the Macao authorities in January 1952 


requiring a 20 per cent deposit on. 


import licenses and a 5 per cent ad 
valorem tax on goods imported under 
such licenses. 


_HEAD OFFICE: 
1, Connaught Road, C. 
HONG KONG. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


TOKYO. OSAKA. 
Naka 7th Bldg. 315 53-1, 2-Chome Kita-kyuhiji- 
Machi, Higashiku 


10, 3-Chome Marunouchi, 


KOBE. 
Crescent Bldg., 


Represented in 
TIENTSIN, HANKOW, 
and other China Ports, 

also in TAIWAN 


by 


BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 


SHANGHAI: 
72 Kyomachi Ikuta-ku. 27, Chung Shan Lu, E.1 


PRODUCE AND 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AGENTS 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 


MACLAINE, WATSON & CO., LTD., 
14, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 8, Billiter Square, E.C.3. 


Associates in Australia 


JOHN SWIRE & SONS (PTY.) Ltd. 
75/77 Pitt St., Sydney, N.S.W. 


JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 


(Continued from page 867) 


is continuous throughout the year but during the winter 
months the excess ice is stored for use during the peak 
periods in the summer. The Company produces ice both 
at East Point and in Kowloon and has plans to produce at 
Aberdeen next year in order to serve the fishing industry. 


The Company’s cold stores (4 installations) have a 
total gross capacity of approximately 1,000,000 cubic feet 
comprising 57 rooms with temperatures ranging from —25°F 
to *+60°F. Facilities are available for fast freezing ‘of fish 
etc. A new installation is in the course of erection at 
East Point and is scheduled for completion by about the end 
of this year. It will add about an additional 300,000 cubic 
feet of chiller storage to the existing facilities. 


In addition to these activities, the Company maintains 
its own laboratory for testing its milk and manufactured 
products so that a constant and strict surveillance is main- 
tained over all its output. The Company prides itself on 
serving only the most hygienically produced and prepared 
foodstuffs to the public of Hongkong. 


To operate all these varied undertakings the Company 
employs a total of about 1600 persons. 


and gain days for pleasure 4 y 


Make the most of your trip and 
fly to the romantic beauty spots 
of the old world. With KLM you 
enjoy that extra attention so 
generously given by the airline 
that has made service its guiding 
principle. 
For information, contact any 


Air Travel Agent or PAL 
General Sales Agent for 


KLM extensive 
European network 


OVICH 
AIRLINES 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF THE FAR EAST 


PART IV 


For 1937, 1938, 1948 to 1952 
Value in million U.S. dollars 


ABBREVIATIONS 


. 


Amer—American 
Am No Cent or So n s—America, North, Central or South, not specified 


Bel Congo and Ru Ur-—Belgian Congo and [vanda Urundi 
Br-—British 

Cent Am—Central America 

Co—Continental 


Ctys—Countries 
Eur East West So n s—Europe, Eastern, Western, or Southern, not specified 


Fr—French 

Non Br Pen States n s—Non British Peninsula States, not specified 
n s—not specified 

OEEC—Organization for European FExonomic Cooperation 
Oth—Other 

specif, spec or sp—specified 

UK—United Kingdom 

USSR—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

*..Indirect or derived data 


INDONESIA 


(1937-38 refer to Netherlands Indies) 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Deo. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 


EXPORTS TO 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 195 
60d 546.1 379.0 462.5 894.8 505.3 721.6 1230.7 911.1 
Continental OEEC 166.6 114.8 140.7 165.3 188.9 215.2 359 .8 262.5 
2.5 3.5 3.0 8 3.4 8.3 9.3 16.5 
183.9 128.5 156.2 97.5 164.2 316.8 548 .6 309 .5 

cece s 28.7 20.5 24 6 7.8 22.0 26.8 79.2 25.2 
be 123.3 78.6 100.9 82.4 128.2 266.7 422.8 250.8 
31.9 29.3 30.6 7.2 13.9 23.3 46.5 33.4 
ewes 128.8 3.0 105.9 83.6 131.3 269.8 427.8 252.6 
cease 5A R.A 11.9 5.2 5.3 12.2 25.7 18.1 
103.5 53.8 78.6 68.8 80.0 117.5 206.3 233.2 
5 .6 6 2.5 9 4 .4 1.2 
ane 1.3 1.0 1 .2 6 1.8 5.0 
dade 2.6 3.3 3.0 1 1.3 4.0 4.6 
Gh ‘187.8 129.8 158.8 171.3 209.3 238.7 428.1 277.0 
19.4 5.5 8.0 1.2 1.0 1.2 4.7 
7.6 6.2 6.9 3.3 2.2 3.7 11.7 11.8 
ale as 7.3 5.2 6.3 1.7 1.8 2.9 10.3 10.2 
Mot emecified tenes 3 4 4 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec, Jan.-Dec, 


EXPORTS TO 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Anglo Egyptian Sudan 1.1 1.6 1.4 2 1.8 2.4 
Br Ctys not specif. ..... bb 
kee be 2.2 2.0 2.1 5 2 1.0 1 
8.6 7.4 8.0 7.3 4.3 3.8 4.9 2.6 
obs 113.7 70.3 92.0 74.9 123.6 262.6 416.1 247.6 
£0 60s 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.4 4.4 4.5 6.6 7.4 
be 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.2 3.2 3.2 4.8 6.2 
st 16.6 15.8 16.2 3.6 7.0 13.1 29.8 22.5 
5.0 4.5 4.7 1.2 3.2 4.8 6.8 5.8 
Union South Africa ........... 3.8 2.9 3.3 1.1 2.9 5.1 3.7 
1 3 .2 .2 
ce 26.0 27.4 26.7 38.6 40.4 36.7 38.3 28.4 
6 vite 26.0 27.4 26.7 38.6 40.3 35.3 37.4 28.4 


IMPORTS FROM 


er ecole bie oben 274.2 267.3 270.8 464.9 535.1 401.8 806.1 914.2 

Continental OEEC beneéaddecdsodiestbhste canis 94.9 106.0 100.4 122.1 169.6 114.3 215.0 252.0 

64.7 67.3 66.0 118.7 133.6 139.6 229.1 264.8 
22.5 20.9 43.3 53.8 29.5 52.0 64.8 
28.3 28.8 28.5 45.8 53.2 66.6 112.5 136.8 
13.8 17.5 15.7 29.5 26.5 43.4 64.5 63.1 

eh rr aa 34.0 37.1 35.6 38.4 48.5 101.6 149.6 171.9 

4.4 6.6 5.5 2.4 9.5 6.3 21.3 23.9 

by ee 29.2 35.1 32.1 113.5 141.6 86.1 166.3 162.0 

38 3 1 3 

114.7 124.0 119.4 156.4 216.7 137.9 250.8 294.3 

22.5 20.9 21.7 43.3 53.8 29.5 52.0 64.8 

8.5 7.8 12.7 17.9 13.8 21.1 21.7 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 

IMPORTS FROM 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

Denmark. ......... . 3 4 3 4 1.5 5 9 1.4 

23.0 26.9 25.0 9 9.3 11.8 46.2 60.5 

51.6 58.4 55.0 88.7 114.5 69.0 97.7 117.1 

1.5 2.4 1.9 2.0 3.3 2.4 5.2 5.6 

3.4 4.7 4.0 4.4 6 2.9 6.1 6.2 

1.7 2.6 2.1 3.9 4.8 1.8 3.0 

Finland 5 3 .7 8 1.8 2.8 

1.6 109.6 84.6 97.1 136.1 119.4 156.6 334.7 364.3 

7.0 3.9 5.5 8.9 16.7 17.8 26.4 29.6 

wade 64 3.6 3.5 3.6 10.0 13.3 21.4 44.3 77.4 

68.4 39.5 54 .0 72.0 39.9 42.1 150.8 125.2 

22.3 22.5 22.4 12.9 11.1 19 39.2 17.6 

1.6 2.1 1.9 5 1.3 6.2 16.9 12.0 


(To be continued) 


; Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., 
$ at 322, Gueen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 
3 ‘The Far Eastern Economic Review is pubamed weeny. and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 
+ Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. Tel. 36731. 
3 Annual subscription rate: $80. a ame, $93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 
; Price per single copy: $1.60 
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50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


oe 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 
SOUTH AFRICA VY. Y. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


> 
« 


To 
Only 322 hours from Hong Kong to San Francisco : West African Destinations 
— 32% hours to Los Angeles. Six hours faster than 
ever before .. . fastest of any airline! The only one- ‘ To | 
carrier service—flying you non-stop from Tokyo to SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 
Honolulu, then on to the U.S.A., South America. Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels . 
‘TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of éach month. 
Fast, frequent Clipper* service to Tokyo. Six flights 
Giant Super-6 Clippers from here to Tokyo! Double- ” 
decked “Strato” Clippers to the U.S. — JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 
For reservations, call your Travel Agent or Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon Agents for 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


* Trade-Mark, Pan American 
tery -_— Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 
Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
ie AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


WORLD’S MOST 


FAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCED AIRLINE be 
| | 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


? 
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NOW/ A New PAL service to 


Beirut 


inDeluxe0C6B/0C6 Sleeper Planes 
Enjoy luxury air travel at its finest 


FLY THE ROUTE OF THE Orient Stam 


O fy 


Ain Lines 


Lp 


| BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 
Capital: Frs. 1,750,000,000.— 


HEAD OFFICE 
96, Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS. 


_ BRANCHES & AGENCIES 


EUROPE 
‘London - Marseilles 
INDOCHINA & ASIA 


Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - 
Pnompenh - Tourane 
Bangkok - Canton - Hong Kong - 


Haiphong - Hanoi 


Peking 


Pondicherry - Shanghai - Singapore - TientSin - Tokyo © 


AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
Addis Ababa - Darham Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti 
PACIFIC 
Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila 


Banque de l’Indochine (San Francisco) 


Banque de l’Indochine (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg, 
Port Elizabeth, Durban 


~<a 


HONGKONG AGENCY 
5, Queen’s Road, Central. 


Manager: C, Chauvin de Precourt. 


ESTABLISHED 184) 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND 
@ LLOYDS 


GILMAN COMPANY ‘LTD. 


AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONC KONG. 


~ 


INSURANCE 


CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


¥* | 
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* 
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COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


| HONG KONG. ° 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 

Insurance Agents, Machinery and 

Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 

Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 

Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 

of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


| 

| 

BRANCHES: 
KONG MANILA 

| 


TOKYO NEW YORK : 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON* 


OSAKA FOOCHOW" 
_ * Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
1 Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


| Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Lid. Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


— 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN, 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters,. 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


Glen Line Limited ... 
Royal Mail Lines: Limited 
Prince Line Limited 
Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd, 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd, 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd, 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
- The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd, 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


| 

CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
*M.V. JOHANNES MAERSK ... .... Jan. 2 
M.V. TREIN MAERSK .... .... .... .... Jan. 18 
M.V. NICOLINE MAERSK .... .... .... Feb. 2 


* Calling Vancouver 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America; Carribean and Gulf Ports. — 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.V. NICOLINE MAERSK .... .... .... Jan. 1 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


M.V. ELLEN MAERSK Jan. 5 
M.V. HERTA MAERSK Feb. 7 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M.V. MATILDE MAERSK Dec. 29 
M.V. KIRSTEN MAERSK Jan. 21 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, : 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 


Papan via Manila 
M.V. VIBEKE MAERSK 
M.V. MATILDE MAERSK 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 2 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. — 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


eeece 


Jan. 


j 


THE 
HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
_ COMPANY, LIMITED 
Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 


Telephone: 32869 Management & General Office . 
38661 Accounts & Shipping Department 


Cable Address: 
“RYMAC” HONG KONG 


CODE USED 
BOE 


Branches: 
JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, and Yokohama 
AUSTRALIA Sydney 


Representatives 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: ) 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 
COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. } 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. | 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 
States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


+9: 4 
2. 
Managed by ee 
. Jan. 1 
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